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DRAMATIST in colour. 
That, in a word, is Marcus 
Stone. No one who looks, 
even cursorily, at one of his 
pictures can fail to realize 
the effect or to discover the 
play upon the emotions which the drama- 
tist in words uses in the evolution of his 
more diffuse, but not less highly specialized, 
art. 

The son of an artist, an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, of which he has himself 
been for twelve years a full member, the 
student of heredity may see the reason for 
Mr. Stone’s allegi- 
ance to art. His 
difficulty will arise 
when he has to 
explain the fact 
that Mr. Stone 
never had any so- 
called real tuition 
in his life, and 
owes none of the 
early bias which 
he showed _ to- 
wards his profes- 
sion to direct in- 
fluence, for at the 
time when he 
decided to be a 
painter he was 
practically a 
stranger to the 
arena of the 
studio—even his 
father’s. 

The first step 
in any direction is 
always an interest- 
ing one to dis- 
cover, so the day 
Mr. Stone re- 
ceived me in the 
studio in his magnificent house in the 
Melbury Road, my first question was, 
naturally, when he first began to draw. 

‘I can’t tell you,” he said; “I have no 
recollection of the time when I did not draw. 
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I know I was scribbling when I was four 
years old, and I have some sketches which 
were preserved from my very youthful days, 
before I had ever even seen a picture. I 
was looking over them only a few days ago, 
and I confess that though they do not appear 
to me at all remarkable as sketches, even for 
a child of my then years, they were remark- 
able for the particular child that I was, for of 
art education I had had absolutely none. 
What of the artist I have in me was developed 
by circumstances, for although my father was 
an artist, I saw nothing of him as such until 
I was ten years of age. My father’s studio 
was in London, 
and we as child- 
ren lived in the 
country, or what 
was then the 
country, in the 
north of London 
— Bushey, Hen- 
don, and Finchley. 
In those days— 
for I am speaking 
of half a century 
ago — locomotion 
was difficult, and 
my father came 
down only two 
or three times a 
week, and we 
never went to 
London. Even 
then, the meanest 
little picture-book 
was a prize to 
me, and I trea- 
sured every scrap 
of pictorial illus- 
tration which I 
could possibly pro- 
cure, for I could 
count on the 
fingers of my two hands the picture-books 
of my childhood. There was no STRAND 
MAGAZINE then, and no wealth of graphic 
representation such as exists now for the 


delight of childhood, 
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“When I was about ten years old I went 
to live in London. My great recreation was 
to go to the Royal Academy, and no week 
of my life passed without my seeing pictures, 
so that I soon got a world of art of my own.” 

“ Pictor nascitur non fit,” I murmured, 
changing the quotation slightly. ‘‘ When did 
you decide on becoming an artist ?” 

“T always decided on that. Certainly I never 
desired to be anything else than a painter. 
At ten I was allowed to go into my father’s 
studio ; but it was not until I was sixteen 
that I began to take up the pursuit of art 
seriously. My time before then was devoted 
to my general education. I fancy, though, 
I put more into my books in those days than 
I took out of them, for I filled them with 
sketches, as I filled every available scrap of 
paper that came into my possession. I re- 
member when I was quite a little fellow that 
one day a bill came in from the local shoe 
maker, which my mother was sure had been 
paid. The receipt was searched for high and 
low, but it was not forthcoming. At length 
I was interrogated on the subject. I over- 
hauled my sketches, and on the back of the 
receipt was a picture which might have been 
inscribed, ‘ Marcus Stone fecit.’ 

“The first studio except my father’s I ever 
was in was Frith’s. On one occasion I went 
to him with a message, and as a great kind- 
ness he allowed me to stay and watch him 
while he was at work. He was painting 


some drapery which lay on a piece of paper 
on the dais, or throne, in his studio, as it re 
presented a robe on the floor of his picture. 
I went roaming about from place to place, 
and accidentally kicked the paper with my 
foot and turned it completely round. Frith 
groaned aloud, but he was kindness itself, 
and didn’t say anything. I was fully alive 
to the enormity of the offence I had com- 
mitted, and expected to be forthwith ordered 
out of the room, but happily that fate was 
not meted out to me, and by a little re 
arrangement Frith found that I had not done 
very much harm. 

“Qn another occasion I went to see 
Landseer, when he was finishing his picture 
‘Saved ’—you remember the subject: a dog 
who has saved the life of a little boy. 
Landseer was painting the pebbles on the 
beach, and, to my youthful imagination, they 
seemed far more like potatoes than stones. 
That impression still remains with me as the 
result of a recent inspection of the picture. 

“Landseer I remember as a remarkable 
talker, with that extraordinary power of 
telling a story which makes it impossible for 
anyone to tell it after him. A few weeks 
before he was seized with the mental malady 
which practically killed him, three years 
before he died, I saw him, and he told me a 
story. He had been at Windsor, where he 
was always received with special distinction, 
and the train in which he was travelling 
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back to London was invaded at a quiet 
station by a party returning from a prize- 
fight. The officials were unable to cope 
with them, and the defeated combatant 
and his second were put into the carriage 
which had been specially reserved for 
Landseer. ‘What was the man like?’ I 
asked; ‘was he badly knocked about ?’ 
‘He looked very pale,’ replied Landseer ; 
‘he was wrapped up in a blanket, and he 
moaned a good 
deal. He was very 
wet and he smelt 
of lemon.’ The way 
in which the last 
four words were 
spoken was inimit- 
able, and conveyed 
in a most lucid 
manner the idea of 
the prize-fighter 
of those days, 
who was_ revived 
between the rounds 
by being sponged 
and having a suck 
t a lemon.” 
“When did you 
paint your first pic- 
ture ?” was my next 
interrogation. 
“The first which 
was exhibited at the 
Academy was done 


when I was seven- 
teen, although it 
was not exhibited 


until the spring of 
1858. I had long 
before this, however, 
been painting in 
oils, and I tried my 


hand at everything, 


from the family 
milk-jug upwards. 
My father’s health 
began to fail for 
some years before 


he died, and so I 
was allowed to work 


[ pleased. That 
picture was called 
‘Rest,’ and _ repre- 
sented an old 


knight in a suit of 
armour, reclining 
under a tree, with 
ie children look- 


It found 
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ing at him. 
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a purchaser, and as he was an absolute 
stranger to me, it must have had some sort 
of merit in it. It was not a large picture, 
the size known in the profession as a 
‘kitcat,’ 3ft. by 2ft.” 
With a sudden impulse of curiosity I asked 
a decidedly impertinent question. “ Will 
you tell me what you got for it, Mr. Stone?” 
“ Certainly,” he replied, in such a way that 
I no longer felt that, in the interests of the 
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equally curious public, I had committed a 
Jaux pas. “ Forty pounds was the price.” 

“And what happened after that?” 

“Then I began to work very hard at self- 
imposed tasks. I began attending a life- 
school of an exceedingly interesting character. 
It was got up by some of the men at 
the top of the tree in order that they 
might resume the studies of their youth. 
They were good enough to allow me to join 
them. Among them were Frith, Mulready, 
Holman Hunt, John Phillip, Augustus Egg, 
and other well-known painters, and I drew 
side by side with Mulready, who was a 
contemporary of Wilkie. He was then a 
very old man, as you may judge by the fact 
that if he were alive now he would be one 
hundred and thirteen. He made the most 
beautiful drawings you can imagine, which were 
always being bought up for schools of design 
throughout the country. I naturally derived 
a great deal of benefit from watching the 
methods of such men. Indeed, had I a young 
artist to train, the thing I would desire most 
for him would be that he should be among 
his seniors and see the development of their 
work. Painting is an imitative art, and if an 
apt pupil he can do well what he has seen 
others do, and so save a great deal of time 
puzzling out things for himself.” 

“How long did you remain at the life- 
school ?” 

“About a couple of years. My father 
died when I was nineteen, and it then 
became necessary that I should earn my 
living. Work as well as study had to go on 
simultaneously, as they have since gone on 
until the present time.” 

When a man begins his work at so early 
an age, the influence of those who have 
“arrived ” more or less counts for something 
in the formation of his character and his 
career, so I asked Mr. Store who had 
influenced him most. 

“As a man Dickens influenced my life 
enormously,” he replied. “A great deal 
of the origin of my effort to deal with 
human sympathy in the way I have done 
is due to him, for that was the sheet 
anchor of his whole life. He was a great 
friend of my father’s. I constantly saw him 
under all conditions. There never was a 
man who gave himself more trouble and 
took more infinite pains in the pursuit of his 
art than did Dickens, and every detail and 
incident and character in the multitudinous 
personages in his books was given the 
greatest consideration. It was his example 
which was always before me which taught 
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me habits of punctuality, diligence, and the 
like, and it was his example which saved me 
from the possibility of becoming an idler or 
dilettante, of whom there are too many in all 
arts.” 

“Everybody remembers your illustrations 
of ‘Our Mutual Friend’ and other of 
Dickens’s novels,” I said. Mr. Stone smiled. 

“*Qur Mutual Friend’ was not the first of 
the Dickens novels which I illustrated,” he 
replied, “for I began when I was quite a 
little boy. When ‘ Bleak House’ was coming 
out I was about ten. Jo always appealed 
most vividly to my childish imagination, and 
I remember that when the part came out with 
that famous eleventh chapter in which, as 
every reader of the book will recall, Jo 
sweeps the step of the gateway of the grave- 
yard in which the man who had been ‘ werry 
good ’ to him was buried, I was so impressed 
with the reality of the scene that I sat down 
at a table, took up a sheet of paper, and 
tried to draw it as I sawit. Dickens hap- 
pened to call upon my father—my sketch 
caught his eye. He recognised the subject 


at once, and, taking it up, said, ‘ That is very 
good, Marcus ; you will have to give it to me.’ 
It was given to him, and a year after he wrote 
me a letter, of which I need hardly say I was 
inordinately proud, and with the letter came 


the first copy of a book I ever had given to 
me by the author. It was Dickens’s ‘ Child’s 
History of England.’ 

“When my father died I had only ex- 
hibited two pictures, and as I had no inherit- 
ance from him, my prospects were decidedly 
gloomy. I thought if I could get some 
illustrations to do it would be a resource 
which would be valuable. I therefore went 
to Dickens, and he wrote me letters to three 
publishers, Murray, Longmans, and Chapman 
and Hall. None of them bore fruit, however, 
but that to the last-named firm, who after 
a long interval, in 1861, gave me a frontis- 
piece to do for the first cheap edition of 
‘Little Dorrit.’ After two or three years 
came an offer for illustrating ‘Our Mutual 
Friend.’ Of course I accepted it, and the 
drawings were done, as well as others, such 
as the frontispiece for the first cheap edition 
of the ‘ Tale of Two Cities,’ eight illustrations 
for the library edition of the ‘ Child’s History 
of England,’ four for the library edition of 
‘ American Notes,’ and as many for ‘ Pictures 
from Italy,’ and eight illustrations for the 
library edition of ‘Great Expectations.’” 

“A friend of yours told me that you dis- 
covered the original of Mr. Venus for Dickens. 
How did it happen?” I asked Mr. Stone, 
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“T was painting a picture in which I 
required a begging dog. The ordinary dog 
is not at present sufficiently highly educated 
as a model, so I was recommended to go to a 
taxidermist named Willis, in the Seven Dials, 
who would supply my wants. He did, as a 
matter of fact, for he found the dog, killed it, 
and stuffed it in the attitude I needed. The 
day I called on him Dickens sent me an 
invitation to go to the theatre with him. 


During an interval between the acts he told me 
that he wanted a very striking and unusual and 
peculiar vocation to be introduced into the 
new story he was writing. 
‘Take me 


‘I know the very 


man,’ I replied. to him,’ said 
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illustrated, and as I knew Wilkie Collins, 
and most of the other literary men of my 
day. I heard that Thackeray was about to 
publish the Cornhill Magazine, in which 
there were to be illustrations. I thought I 
might perhaps get some work to do, so I 
called on him at his house. He was in bed 
with a sprained ankle, and I was shown up 
into his room. His man was bandaging his 
foot at the time, and he was surrounded with 
proofs of the first number. He showed 
them to me. One of the articles was illus- 
trated by Thackeray himself. His people all 
had muffs instead of heads. ‘Do you know 
what I mean by that?’ he asked, in his 
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Dickens. The next day we went to call on 
Willis. He was out, and while waiting for 
him Dickens sat down and absorbed all the 
details of the establishment, although he 
made not a single written note of the sur 
roundings. Willis did not come back in 
time, and Dickens went away without see- 
ing him, but the interior of the shop was 
that which he so vividly described as Mr. 
Venus’s.” 

“You knew Thackeray as well as Dickens, 
did you not?” 

“Not as well as Dickens; but I knew 
Thackeray as I knew Anthony Trollope, 
whose story, ‘He Knew He Was Right,’ I 


characteristic fashion. Before giving me 
time to reply he answered the question him- 
self. ‘I mean that they are muffs.’ He 
talked for a few minutes, and I showed him 
my sketches. ‘Where do you get your 
pencils?’ he asked me; ‘mine don’t draw 
like that.’” 

“ Happily for art, you did not long remain 
in the field of black and white?” 

“No, it was merely a means to an end, 
and luckily for me that end came sooner 
than I expected. My pictures began to make 
a certain headway, and all of them sold.” 

“When did you make your first great 
popular success ? ” 
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“In 1863. It was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, and called ‘From Waterloo to 
Paris.’ It was what the French call genre 
historique, and it was the line which I 
continued painting for ten years and more.” 

“Then what I may call the ‘Stone age,’ 
the period with which the later manifestation 
of your art is so intimately associated, did 
not materialize for a long time? What 
brought it about ?” 

“| had always been a great student of 
history,” said Mr. Stone, “but a student 
with a political bias. I had come to the 
conclusion that history as written by the 
historian was a very different thing from that 
which was written by the people who made 
it. It seemed to me very much like the 
Court Circular, and the people were repre- 
sented as they were at Astley’s Theatre : the 
kings and nobles were very great and grand, 
and quite different from ordinary human 
beings. I felt that I could no longer con- 
form to the prevailing ideas, as I also felt 
that the number of historical people who 
would appeal to the popular public taste was 
very limited indeed. I had for a long time 
been so struck with this thought that I used 
to clothe my modern thoughts in ancient 
dresses. One example will show you what I 
mean. When I was reading ‘ Dombey and 
Son,’ I was greatly struck with the dramatic 
idea of Mr. Dombey’s paternal pride in the 
birth of his heir, while he cared little or 
nothing for his first-born daughter. I 
determined to paint a picture on this 
subject, but nobody in those days would 
have cared for a literal representation of 
the subject. While turning over the matter 
in my mind, and wondering where I 
could place it, I came across the incident 
which is related of Henry VIII.’s visit to see 
Edward VI., while he ignored the little 
Princess Elizabeth, who was in the room at 
the time. There was the Dombey incident in 
characters which everyone would recognise, 
for Henry VIII. is one of the few historical 
personages familiar.to the man in the street. 
| painted my picture of the ‘ Royal Nursery.’ 
It was a historical picture, but it was Paul 
Dombey for all that.” 

“ But for the ‘Stone age’ ?” I queried. 

“That came about in this way. I believe 
that the best and most valuable art work is 
done by the man who treats his own period. 
He knows his subject as, in a general way, 
he can know no other. He sees his people, 
he knows their thoughts, their feelings, 
and, in addition, everybody else knows what 
he knows. It is, of course, impossible in 
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England, from what I may call the hourly 
change of fashion, to paint men and women 
in the costume of a given year. The dress 
would be out of fashion before the picture 
was finished. I therefore determined to get, 
if 1 could, some period in which the fashion 
would remain constant, while the thoughts 
and sympathies of the men and women 
would be sufficiently close to be readily 
sympathized with by the public. I saw this 
in the early days of the century, the days 
of our grandmothers, and so I adopted 
that for my general work. Had I been 
a Frenchman instead of an Englishman, 
however, I should have painted the peasant 
life of the moment, for that is exceedingly 
picturesque. We have, however, no peasant 
life in England, and no typical peasant dress, 
so that was impossible. In the same way, 
were I a writer of fiction I would never treat 
of any subject but that of to-day. Dickens 
and Thackeray both did this, departing from 
their custom very rarely indeed, and Shake- 
speare was in the same sense a modern writer, 
for he wrote of the things of his own time.” 

“Did any painter exercise a conscious in- 
fluence over you in the early days of your 
career?” was my next question. 

“No one,” replied Mr. Stone. “ It was at 
once my good and ill fortune, and left me 
catholic in my tastes. Whenever I saw a 
great work of art, and it is equally so to-day, 
I always tried to see the artist’s aim and 
purpose, and was never drawn to one point 
to the exclusion of others. In this way I have 
always loved Van Eyck and Velasquez, who 
in painting are as opposite as the poles, but 
I always have been equally enthusiastic over 
other great painters. Millais I always counted 
the greatest man of my time, as well as one 
of the greatest painters of all time ; but there 
is no evidence of my admiration of his work 
in my art, so far as I am aware, although I 
could well wish it were otherwise.” 

“You and he were great friends, were you 
not?” 

“T knew iim from the time I was a child, 
though he was my senior by eleven years, and 
was famous before I ever began to paint. 
As a young man he was an Apollo, and I 
remember seeing him and his wife, just after 
they were married, at a party at Dickens’s, 
when I thought they were the most beautiful 
couple I had ever set eyes on.” 

“In your own case, Mr. Stone,” I said, 
“can you tell me how your pictures come to 
be painted ?” 

“Only vaguely. I get some story which 
can be told in a picture, in much the same 
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way as a playwright gets the germ of the idea 
for his drama. I ‘chew’ on it, as I may say, 
until I have evolved that scene which has 
gone before, as well as that which will come 
after. These ideas are put down in the note 
book of my mind, and I make very elaborate 
studies in my head, and devote a great deal 
of time and trouble to my picture in that 
way. Then ona sheet of note-paper I make 
a sketch of the idea, with ovals for faces, so 
that the telling of my story may not depend 
on the faces of the characters.” 

Mr. Stone exemplified his meaning by 
taking some pieces of gummed paper and 
blotting out the faces of the characters in his 
pictures, “ ‘T'wo’s Company, Three’s None,” 
and “A Peacemaker.” Attitude and com- 
position tell everything that there is to be 
told, as anyone may prove for himself by 
doing the same with the pictures which are 
here reproduced. 

“ And after the sketch on note-paper ?” 

“Then I make a very accurate sketch to 
scale, after having decided exactly what size 
my picture is going to be when finished. I 
consult Nature always and verify the possi- 
bilities, to see that the design is sound in 
every way and does not depend upon matters 
which are incompatible with truth. Then I 
have models to sit, and begin to work at my 
picture. At the same time, I keep on work- 
ing at my sketch equally with my picture, so 
that, if necessary, 1 may make experimenis 
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on it and avoid painting out and painting in 
on the picture itself, too much of which one 
is compelled to do in the ordinary way. 
Unless my sketch were like the picture it 
would, of course, be impossible to do this, 
so that at times my sketches are very 
elaborate indeed.” 

“Do you paint your models as they are ?” 

“Never,” said Mr. Stone, emphatically. 
“T have never painted and never would paint 
a recognisable portrait of a model. I may 
have half-a-dozen models for a single figure 
in a picture. What one has to do is to paint 
one’s imaginary man or woman, not a picture 
of a given man or woman. So strongly do | 
feel on this subject that if I see my picture is 
getting like my model the illusion is gone for 
me, for my picture was not a picture of Miss 

whatever her name happens to be, my 
model—but a picture of someone whom I 
have seen acting in the drama which I was 
endeavouring to evolve.” 

“When once you get to work, do you work 
rapidly ?” I asked. 

“ Rapidly?” echoed Mr. Stone. “I am 
the slowest man who ever held a brush. Of 
course, One can cover a canvas rapidly with 
colour, but in painting, as in writing, although 
the public does not usually appreciate this 
fact, there are times when you don’t know 
how to say what you have to say.” 

As Mr. Stone said these words my eyes 
alighted on two packs of cards piled together 
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on his table. With a sort of Sherlock 
Holmes power of deduction I hazarded my 
next question. 

“You find Patience helps you, then?” 

“Very much,” he replied, with a smile. 
“When I get into a tangle I find that the 
gentle stimulation of the mind which Patience 
necessitates produces a decidedly helpful 
effect, and so, you will probably be interested 
in knowing, do a great many of my brother 
painters.” 

All the time we had been talking I had 
noticed that anything in the nature of a 
picture or an easel was conspicuous by its 
absence, although we were in the studio. In 
reply to my question, Mr. Stone’s explanation 
was pleasantly forthcoming. 

“T rarely show anything I do to friends or 
casual visitors,” he said, “for it really dis- 
tresses me to have people looking at my 
work. If I had not had to earn my. living 
with my brush, I doubt if I should ever have 
exhibited at all.” 

“Still, I suppose people do occasionally see 
your work when you are engaged at it?” 

“Occasionally, certainly, but very occa- 
sionally. In this connection I remember an 
incident which always gives me a great deal 
of pleasure when I think of it, for I found 
one of my most sympathetic critics in a 
most unusual fashion. A gas-fitter was at 
work at the lamps over there while I was 
painting. After a time he stopped and came 
over to me, saying, ‘I beg your pardon, sir, 
but will you let me look at the picture you 
are painting?’ It was my picture, ‘A 
Sailor’s Sweetheart.’ He looked at it long 
and silently—in itself a great satisfaction to 
me—and then I hazarded a question, for I 
had always wanted to find out exactly, from 
personal knowledge, whether my effects were 
as clear to men of that class as they were for 
the more cultivated or the artistic. ‘Do you 
know what I mean by it?’ I asked, after he 
had talked a good deal about it. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he 
replied, ‘there’s no mistaking that. She’s 
thinking about somebody in foreign parts.’ I 
could have danced with delight at the ‘foreign 
parts,’ for the effect of the sea in the back- 
ground of the picture had produced on him 
exactly the effect I had desired to convey. 
He went over the picture with the utmost 
care, and presently his eye lighted on the 
little bunch of blue forget-me-nots in the girl’s 
hand. Immediately a smile played all over 
his face, and turning to me he said, ‘He 
won't forget her, sir.’ I could have blessed 
that gas-fitter for his acumen, for it is extra- 
ordinary the amount of obtuseness one meets 
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with in people from whom one would expect 
better things. I have treasured the memory 
of that gas-fitter, and have often longed for his 
criticism on other pictures, though I have 
never seen him since. If the world were full 
of such gas-fitters it would be a much more 
satisfactory place for painters to live in.” 

“To go for a moment from your art to 
your early life. You knew some of the 
actors of the past ?” I asked. 

“T met Macready,” he replied, “and one 
day he gave me some advice about speaking. 
‘I do not think there is very much to teach,’ 
he said. ‘I can tell you all about it in five 
minutes, but there is a great deal to do. 
Articulate every syllable, raise your voice at 
the end of every sentence, and as a matter of 
exercise try to see how many lines of verse you 
can say without taking a breath.’ Then with 
a look of pride in his eyes, he added, slowly, 
‘I can speak fourteen lines of “ Paradise 
Lost” with only one breath.’ 

“1 knew Fechter, too. He used sometimes 
to ask me about the reading of a line, as 
he was not at all comfortable in his English 
when he first came here. Indeed, he actually 
proposed to me that I should go on the 
stage and act with him. He promised, if I 
would, to have a part written which would 
make a ‘personage’ of me. I need hardly 
say, however, that, great as the temptation 
was, my allegiance to my own art prevented 
the possibility of my accepting so flattering 
an offer.” 

Then I turned to matters of the moment, 
and glancing round the studio, rich with rare 
tapestries and hangings, I learnt that Mr. 
Stone was the first to build a studio for the 
painting of outdoor effects, for until about 
thirty years ago painters did not trouble 
about plein air effects, but painted their 
models in their studio, and afterwards added 
a background. The studio is one of the 
largest in Lo..don, and like the house was 
built from Mr. Stone’s own plans. ‘“ With 
that reverence which we professional men 
have for one another,” he quickly added, as 
he told me this fact, “I took my plans to 
Norman Shaw, who was good enough to 
approve them as a working basis, and I left 
the whole building of the house in his hands, 
so that it is his house—architecturally. In 
this studio I can verify all my effects, even 
out-of-door effects, for I can put my model 
on the balcony if necessary, as it is quite 
shut out from the outside world.” 

Mr. Stone led the way and I followed him 
on to the balcony, where looking through the 
trees one could see the late Lord Leighton’s 
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house across the lawn, while 
the greening trees made it 
practically as much cut off 
as if it were a detached 
house in the country. 

“T have been living here 
for twenty-two years,” Mr. 
Stone said, answering my 
question ; “before that I 
lived in Langham Chambers 
and in ‘Tavistock Square, 
two doors from Dickens’s 
house. It is a curious thing, 
but my wife and I went to 
Langham Chambers only 
for a few months, on our 
return from our honeymoon 
on the Continent, and we 
stayed there six years 
stayed there, in fact, looking 
for a suitable house, but in 
vain, and at last we decided 
to have this one built.” 
Referring to the hangings 
and furniture, Mr. Stone 
continued : 

“The tapestry in the 
studio was made probably 
before Shakespeare was 
born, while there is nothing 
in the room that does not 
represent a certain period. 

“That chair you are 
sitting in,” said Mr. Stone, 
“was the chairman’s seat in 
the Hell Fire Club, while 
the other chairs came from 
Medmenham Abbey. That 
looking-glass on the wall be- 
longed to the beginning of 
the last century, and whenever I look into 
it I can fancy I see Henry Esmond sitting 
there, arranging his wig in front of it.” 

On a cabinet stands a very precious object, 
one of the largest pieces of turquoise crackle 
ware ever produced. It is four hundred 
years old, and gains greater value from the 
fact that the art which produced it is obsolete. 
Just outside the studio there is an enormous 
wardrobe, some taft. to 14ft. long, reaching 
from the floor to the ceiling, in which Mr. 
Stone keeps the costumes which he paints in 
his pictures. They are real old, short-waisted 
dresses, picked up here and there. One of 
Mr. Stone’s hobbies is the collection of old 
brass, and in his dining-room there is a 
splendid pair of fifteenth-century plaques, 
which have a curious history. Some five- 
and-twenty years ago, or so, he picked up 
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“MY LADY IS A WIDOW AND CHILDLESS,” 
By permission of Arthur Lucas, 38, Baker Street, W., proprietor of the Copyright. 
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Some years 


one piece in Wardour Street. 
later he happened to be in Venice, and 
.vpping at an art-seller’s shop he noticed 
an almost facsimile reproduction of his plate 


at home. He bought it, and after having 
been separated probably for some centuries, 
these two pieces now hang on each side of 
the sideboard, in company with pictures by 
Velasquez, Etty, and other masters. 

Though insignificant perhaps to the out- 
sider, it is significant of Mr. Stone’s admira- 
tion for Dickens that one of the most 
prized of his treasures, reposing in a cabinet 
full of beautiful art objects, in a delightful 
room which is Mrs. Stone’s boudoir,.is the 
pocket corkscrew Dickens used always to 
carry himself when travelling, which was 
given to Mr. Stone when the great novelist 
died. 





Stories of the Sanctuary Club. 


By L. T. 


IIl.—A VISIBLE 


N the second year of the exist- 

ence of the Club I received a 

letter from a gentleman in 

the county of Kent. He 

signed himself Walter Royal, 

and lived in a large place 
which went by the name of Court Royal. 
He was anxious to be admitted as one of 
our members, and further expressed a desire 
that his niece, a girl of about two-and-twenty, 
who lived with him, should also become a 
member of the Sanctuary Club. He inclosed 
a cheque for the entrance-fees for himself 
and his niece, and begged to know how 
soon the ceremony of his election might take 
place. 

I wrote to him immediately, asking a few 
questions, and finally said that at the next 
meeting of the committee he and his niece 
would be duly elected. To this he replied 
by a somewhat longer letter. 

“ Your news has given me relief, Dr. Cato,” 
he wrote: “I am an old man, and one never 
I have heard a 


knows what may happen. 
great deal of your Club from people who 


have derived benefit from your peculiar 
mode of treatment, and it is quite possible 
that in the future the institution which you 
have been good enough to inaugurate 
may be of use to my niece Primrose. In 
the present case it will undoubtedly be 
of service to me. I do not think that I 
shall last much longer, but while I am in the 
world I wish to keep as well as possible, and 
as I am suffering from various phases of a 
nervous disorder, I should like to put mvself 
into your care as soon as possible. I shai 
probably be with you early next week. Before 
coming, however, it is as well for you to 
know that I am the victim of a very extra- 
ordinary malady, which is both overpowering 
and overmastering, and has such a curious 
effect on my nerves that I am obliged to 
yield to certain inclinations, knowing all the 
time that mischief will occur from my doing 
so. I will tell you more about this when I 
have the pleasure of meeting you.” 

In reply to this letter I wrote to Mr. Royal 
to say that the following Wednesday would 
suit Dr. Chetwynd and myself for his re- 
ception, and he replied to the effect that 
he and his niece would be with us on that 
date. 


MEADE AND RosperT EUSTACE. 


Totp By PauL Cato. 


SOUND. 


It was early in the spring of the year 1892 
when he arrived, accompanied by his niece. 
He was a very tall and thin old man, with 
white hair hanging down over his shoulders, 
piercing, deeply-set black eyes, and aquiline 
features. There was an eagerness in his 
gaze which I have not often seen in anyone 
so advanced in life, and which I put down 
partly to the complaint from which he un- 
doubtedly suffered. 

His niece to a certain extent resembled 
him. She had the same bright, alert look, 
but her features were small, her figure graceful, 
and she had the rounded limbs and soft 
complexion of early youth. She had a 
gentle, affectionate manner, and I saw at 
once that she was a particularly amiable girl. 
I noticed, however, from the first that she 
was very anxious about the old man. At the 
first possible opportunity she hastened to tell 
me the cause of this anxiety. 

“* My uncle has not the slightest idea, Dr. 
Cato,” she said, “that he is suffering from 
what almost amounts to mania; but, never- 
theless, I who have known him all my life 
am certain that such is the case.” 

“What do you mean ?” I asked. 

“Well, in the first place, he will not 
consult his family physician. He has abso 
lutely refused to see Dr. Winstanley for the 
last two years, and it is since then that the 
curious phase of nervous disorder to which 
I allude has become so manifest. I cannot 
tell you how relieved I was when he declared 
his intention of becoming a member of the 
Sanctuary Club, and of putting himself under 
your treatment.” 

“Pray describe the symptoms which give 
you uneasiness,” I interrupted. 

She paused for a moment, then said, 
slowly, “‘ You do not know perhaps that 
my uncle, Mr. Royal, is one of the 
greatest authorities on archeology and 
Roman relics in England. About three 
months ago he sent some magnificent 
Roman pottery to the British Museum. This 
he had himself excavated in the neighbour- 
hood of Court Royal out of a Roman villa, 
which he discovered within three miles of his 
estate. I trace the growth of his disorder 
almost from the day when he first discovered 
this villa. Since then he has scarcely lived 
for anything else, employing workmen in the 
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task of excavation, and wet or fine, early and 
late, has spent his time at the villa. During 
the long winter evenings he has been hunt- 
ing up the records of the place, and he told 
me not long ago that he believed the 
ruins in question had belonged to one of the 
Questors of Customs in the reign of the 
Emperor Hadrian, when Britain was a Roman 
colony. He has searched through many old 
county records, and found that an old 
chronicler made mention of this very place, 


and said that it contained buried treasure of 


great value. Since reading this account my 
uncle’s excitement has become greater and 
greater, and the one object of his life now is 
to discover the treasure which he believes 
to be hidden away in the old villa. I 
bitterly regret for his sake that he ever 
knew anything of its existence. He has 
certainly lost both health and sleep since that 
date.” 

“What has brought things to a crisis?” I 
asked. 

“T will tell you,” she answered. “Two 
months ago he returned home in a state of 
breathless and painful excitement. It was 
just about Christmas time, and the weather 
was bitterly cold. I think he had got a chill 


in body, but his excitement of mind almost 


passed all bounds. He 
brought with him an old 
bronze disc, which he had 
found deeply embedded in 
the clay. ‘There was some 
Latin writing on it, and 
night after night he shut 
himself up with his old dise 
trying to make out the 
inscription round the edge. 
Whether he has ever done 
or not is more than I 
can tell you; but a few 
days ago, just after you had 
consented to admit him here, 
I found him in a state of 
unconsciousness in his 
study. The bronze was 
lying on a table near, and 
had evidently fainted 
while struggling to possess 
himself of its secret. I 
locked the bronze disc up 
in one of the cupboards in 
the study, and took im- 
mediate steps to bring my 
uncle here. I am _ most 
anxious about him.” 

“He certainly looks ex- 
tremely ill,” I replied, “* but 


SO 


he 
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I trust the treatment and the great quiet of 
the place will go far to restore him. Has 
he shown any other eccentricities, Miss 
Seafield ?” 

She hesitated, then said, slowly, “‘ There is 
one other craze which has manifested itself 
to an extraordinary degree. For nearly a 
year he has been hiding things of value in all 
sorts of unexpected places. Not long ago we 
could not find the old jewelled hunting watch 
which he always wore in his waistcoat-pocket. 
He himself seemed to have forgotten where 
he put it, and was in a terrible state about it. 
We eventually recovered it in an unused well 
in the garden. Some jewels left to me by 
my mother were also put by him into other 
as unlikely places, and of late I have been 
obliged to have a special attendant to follow 
him about in order to prevent his hiding 
things in daily use.” 

“Well,” I answered, 
better than come here. I am glad you have 
spoken so frankly about him. My friend 
Chetwynd and I will do our utmost to pro- 
mote his recovery, and in the meantime I 
hope you will enjoy yourself. You at least 
look well and strong.” 

“T am fairly well,” she replied ; “ but what 
with one thing and another, I have gone 


“ 


he could not do 


*') FOUND HIM IN A STATE OF UNCONSCIOUSNESS,” 
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through many anxieties. Perhaps I ought 
to tell you that my uncle has had a very sad 
story. He had three children, the elder two 
being sons. The eldest son died when quite 
young, and he has quarrelled with the other 
so effectually that nothing will induce him 
to see him again. He has not only 
quarrelled with him, but he has also dis- 
inherited him. The son in question, James 
Royal, is a very bad man, and has led 
a most reckless and extravagant life. My 
uncle has paid his debts 
many times and given 
him very large sums of 
money, but within the last 
five years he has abso- 
lutely refused to allow him 
to come near Court Royal, 
and has assured me that 
he will not leave him a 
farthing. James Royal, 
who used to terrify me 
when I was a little child 
by coming to the house 
and making fearful dis- 
turbances, has taken his 
father at his word, and we 
neither of us now know 
where he is or whether 
he is in existence at all.” 

“And who will inherit 
the property ?” I ventured 
to ask. 

“TI do not mind telling 
you,” she answered, her 
eyes growing bright ; “ my 
uncle has often told me 
that he will leave Court 
Royal to me. Iam not 
particularly anxious to be 
rich, but I hope, if I do 
find myself possessed of 
so fine a property, that I 
shall know how to do my 
duty. I am the daughter 
of his only sister, who 
was very much younger 
than himself. My mother 
died when I was a baby, 
and my father soon followed her. Since 
then I have lived at Court Royal, and my 
uncle has been both father and mother to 
me.” 

At that moment my conversation with 
Miss Seafield was interrupted, and I did not 
renew it again. I repeated to Chetwynd 
what the young lady had told me, and we 
soon came to the conclusion that Walter 
Royal’s malady was hopeless, and that, in all 
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probability, the old man was not long for this 
world. He was a very gentle and agreeable 
person, and did not show the slightest sign 
of oddity when joining in general conversa- 
tion, but his bodily weakness grew apace, and 
he was soon confined to his room. 

Royal and his niece had been about a 
fortnight at the Sanctuary Club, when one 
day a visitor called. It was, I remember, 
early in the afternoon, and I was doing 
something in the hall. Miss Seafield was 


“4 VISITOR CALLED.” 


standing near helping me. Suddenly she 
almost dropped a valuable china plate which 
she was assisting me to move into a more 
prominent position, the colour fled from her 
face, and her hands trembled. A tall, eager- 
looking man of about thirty years of age was 
announced. Miss Seafield started forward, 
holding out both her hands. 

“ Jack!” she cried, “ how did you know 
we were here?” Then she turned and intro- 
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duced him to me. “ Mr. Kelvin—Dr. Cato,” 
she said. 

I bowed to the stranger. He had an un- 
common face, and I found myself looking at 
nim with great interest. There was a certain 
untamed fire in his eyes, joined to some 
indications of weakness round his lips, which 
seemed at a first glance to point him out as 
the victim of hereditary nervous weakness, 
but the breadth of his brow and the rare 
sweetness of his smile immediately dissipated 
this first impression. I felt certain that he 
was a man of remarkable genius, and had 
not led an ordinary career. It also needed 
but a glance at the face of the beautiful girl 
who now stood close to his side to show 
that the pair loved each other, and were in 
all probability engaged. 

“T must let Uncle Walter know that you 
have come, Jack, and then I will come back 
to you,” was Primrose’s next eager remark. 

“Shall I do that for you ?” I interrupted ; 
“T am going to visit Mr. Royal in about half 
an hour, when he awakens after his nap.” 

“Oh, will you?” she asked, her eyes full 
of smiles, and her cheeks glowing with 
happiness ; “ then in that case we can go into 
the grounds. I have a good deal to say to 
Mr. Kelvin, Dr. Cato, and I am very much 
obliged to you.” 

I went upstairs to the old man. In the 
course of conversation I delivered his niece’s 
message. 

“ Ah !” he said, “ so Jack has found us out. 
Has Primrose told you anything more ?” 

“No,” I answered ; “what do you mean ?” 

“She is engaged to Kelvin, and more or 
less against my will. He is a clever fellow, 
very clever, almost a genius ; he has written 
some books of rare distinction, and is also a 
poet of no mean order ; but he is poor and 
rash and extravagant, and my impression is 
that he got himself into a serious scrape early 
in his life.” 

“In your niece’s case you ought to be 
very careful,” I said. “You are a man of 
large property, and if you mean her to 
inherit it, she must not be a prey to fortune- 
hunters.” 

“Oh, Kelvin is nothing of that sort,” he 
said, somewhat impatiently. “If anything, 
he is too unworldly; he loves my girl 
devotedly, and she fairly worships the ground 
he walks on. I am not surprised, and when 
you know him better, Cato, you will yourself 
yield to his many fascinations.” 

That evening Miss Seafield asked me if 
“s uncle had said anything with regard to 

\elvin, 
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that and he are 


“He told me 
engaged,” I said. 

She looked steadily at me for a moment, 
and then her dark-grey eyes filled with tears. 

“Tt is my great privilege to love him, and 
to be loved back in return,” she said. ‘“ He 
is the most wonderful man I have ever met. 
He is very clever, more than clever; his 
writings are beautiful. He will make his 
mark in the world of letters if he goes on, 
but he has had a sad life, and has had much 
trouble. Dr. Cato, I don’t mind telling you, 
he put himself some years ago into the power 
of my cousin, James Royal.” 

“ How so?” I asked. 

“I don’t quite know myself, but it has cast 
a shadow over his life. It is in my cousin’s 
power to ruin him, and why he has not done 
so long ago is a marvel ; but Jack’s hope now 
is that he will never push things to extremities. 
Ah, I have told you too much—pray forget 
what I have said, but always remember that 
I regard myself as one of the most fortunate 
women in the world to have won the love of 
so good, so great a man.” 

Within a week from that date old Mr. 
Royal passed quietly away in his sleep. His 
illness had been hopeless from the first—but 
none the less was the shock a severe one to 
Miss Seafield. The old man was taken back 
to Court Royal to sleep in the vault of his 
ancestors, and in the rush of other work I 
almost forgot Primrose Seafield and her story. 

Nearly six months passed, when I received 
the following letter : 

“Court Royal, Wrenhurst, Kent. 

“Dear Sir,— My name I know will be 
familiar to you as the son of the late Mr. 
Walter Royal, who was a member of your 
Club, and died under your roof. As I am 
rather anxious about myself in view of my 
father’s malady, and as | hope to be married 
within a week, and there is no time to spare, 
I shall be exceedingly glad if you will come 
down and see me at your earliest convenience. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“JAMES ROYAL.” 

I read this letter with a good deal of 
astonishment. Had the reckless and wicked 
son who had more or less ruined his father’s 
life turned up at Court Royal on hearing of 
the old man’s death? Beyond doubt this 
had happened. But why was he staying 
there, when Primrose Seafield was the heiress ? 
And whom was he going to marry imme- 
diately, and why had he requested me, of all 
persons under the sun, to diagnose his 
special symptoms ? 

Apprehending, I could not tell why, foul 
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play of some sort, I was about to reply to 
this letter, when by the very next post I 
received one from Miss Seafield herself. 

“Dear Dr. Caro,” it ran, “I have just 
heard that my cousin, James Royal, has 
written asking you to come down here, and I 
am writing now to beg of you as a personal 
friend of my own to grant his request if 
possible. The fact is, I want to see you 
myself, and it is impossible for me to visit 
you at the Club just at present. I am in 
great and terrible trouble, and I want to ask 
your advice. I believe you can help me if 
you will. When you meet my cousin, please 
do not mention to him that I have written, 
nor speak about anything special in his 
presence. In particular, I hope you will not 
allude to Mr. Kelvin. I will tell you all 
when we meet.—Yours sincerely, 

“* PRIMROSE SEAFIELD.” 

“T will go down by the earliest train 
to-morrow morning,” I reflected, “and find 
out for myself how matters really stand.” 

Soon after eleven o'clock on the following 
day I reached Wrenhurst. A well-appointed 
carriage had been sent to meet me. I 
learned from the coachman that Court Royal 
was about three miles away, but the spirited 
chestnuts were not long in getting over the 
ground. I presently found myself in a fine 
avenue, which con- 
tained some magnifi- 
cent timber, and a sharp 
corner in the avenue 
brought the old house 
into full view, with its 
quaint gable-ends and 
Norman turrets. 

Just as the carriage 
drew up before the front 
entrance, Primrose Sea- 
field hurried to meet 
me. She was in deep 
black, and her shady 
hat was slightly pushed 
away from her face. 

“You have come- 
I thought you would,” 
she said. “ I cannot tell 


you how thankful I 
am. My cousin is out, 
but there is no time 


to say much to you ; he 
may be back at any 
moment. Oh, Dr. Cato, 
I am in fearful trouble 
—I wonder. my senses 
do not give way. I 
must take an oppor- 
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tunity of speaking to you, and in private. Will 
you come to my uncle’s study after lunch ?” 

“Shall I find you there?” I asked. 

“ Yes ; I have no chance of having a word 
alone with you before. My cousin will 
prevent it, but Mrs. Hall, my old governess, 
is staying with me, and she will bring you to 
the study if you ask her. After lunch my 
cousin, as a rule, goes away for a nap by 
himself. Ah, and here he is approaching.” 

She turned as she spoke and pointed in 
the direction of the shrubberies, through 
which I saw a tall, loosely-made man coming 
towards us. I scarcely glanced at him at 
first, however, so dismayed was I by the 
change in the girl’s own bright face. She 
was now painfully thin, and her dark-grey 
eyes were almost too large for absolute beauty. 
There were heavy shadows under them, and 
her lips—beautiful and proud lips they used 
to be—were tremulous as though she had 
often indulged in heavy fits of crying. She 
looked sadly nervous, too, and as though her 
mental equilibrium had, in some curious way, 
got a severe shock. 

“Come with me to meet my cousin,” she 
said. She walked 
forward, and I fol- 
lowed her. 

The man who had 
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now almost reached us was above the 
middle height; he was followed by a 
bulldog, and wore a Norfolk suit and 
carried a rook-rifle in his hand. In some 
particulars his features resembled those 
of his father, being aquiline and thin; 


but the colour on his cheeks was fixed, 
and his mouth was completely hidden by 
a heavy moustache. His eyes were sunken 
into his head, and were too bright. They 
had a watchful gleam in them, too, which I 
have often connected with nervous disorder. 
It needed scarcely a glance to tell me that 
the man indulged in too much alcohol. 

“How do you do, Dr. Cato?” he said, 
as we came up. “I presume this is Dr. 
Cato, Primrose?” he added, glancing at his 
cousin. 

She bowed, without speaking. 

“Ah! so I guessed. Your train must 
have been punctual, Doctor. I am sorry I 
was not on the premises when you drove up. 
Will you come into the house now ?” 

He did not take any further notice of 
Primrose. She left us and went slowly in 
the direction of the shrubbery. We entered 
a large hall, and Royal, opening a door on 
the right, took me into the dining-room. 

“Have something before lunch, won’t 
you?” he said, opening a door in a massive 
oak sideboard, and taking out a bottle of 
brandy. 

“No, thank you,” I answered. 

“ You had better,” he said. 

I shook my head. 

“T never take stimulants except with 
meals,” I said. 

“ All the worse for you,” was his retort. 
“Well, you don’t mind if I help myself?” 
He poured out a stiff glass of brandy and 
drank it off. 

“Shall we go to my late father’s smoking- 
room for our talk ?” he said. 

Without waiting for me to reply he led the 
way, crossing a large conservatory as he did 
We soon found ourselves in a small, 
comfortably furnished room; the French 
windows were open, and the soft summer air 
was coming gently in. Royal drew a chair 
forward for me, and sank himself into another 
nearly opposite. 

“Well,” he said, “to plunge into the 
matter without further delay, I am about to 
be married. You may think it rather soon 
after my father’s death, but the wedding will 
be a very quiet one, and there are reasons 
that make it inexpedient to allow any further 
delay. This day week, I hope to see myself 
united to as good a girl as ever breathed. 


SO, 
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You guess, of course, that I allude to my 
cousin, Primrose Seafield.” 

“You astonish me very much,” I said; 
“you engaged to Miss Seafield ?” 

“ And why not?” he answered, his brow 
darkening, and an angry scowl passing across 


his features. 

I was silent. Angry as I felt, I knew that 
the matter was scarcely my affair. He gazed 
at me steadily for a moment ; then his eyes 
fell, he shuffled uneasily on his seat, and I 
saw his large hands tremble. 

“It is these beastly nerves,” he said. 
“ Certainly, this age has its drawbacks, and 
the way we poor mortals are troubled by all 
kinds of out-of-the-way feelings is past a joke. 
Now, I don’t pretend that I have led the 
most immaculate life in the world, and what 
with one thing and another, things are telling 
on me. I have heard much of you and your 
wonderful cures, Dr. Cato, and it has occurred 
to me that by-and-by I cannot do better than 
become a member of your Club, and put 
myself completely under your treatment.” 

“T shall be pleased to enter your name on 
my roll of members,” I answered. “I will 
send you a form to fill up, and. Ff 

He waved his hand to interrupt me. 

“ Presently, presently,” he said; “those 
matters are for the future. I have sent for 
you now to consult you as an ordinary 
physician. I want to ask you a plain 
question. Is—in your opinion—my father’s 
insanity (for he doubtless was insane in the 
latter years of his life) hereditary ?” 

“Your father was insane for the last six 
months of his life; certainly not longer,” 1 
answered. “ My friend Dr. Chetwynd and I 
studied his case most carefully. He had a 
peculiar mania, but it was not of long 
duration, and was itself of quite an innocent 
character.” 

“ Ah,” he said ; “well, I don’t agree with 
you. I have known the old man intimately 
for some time, and can prove that he was very 
queer for several years; but now for my 
question. My father died at the age of 
eighty—I am a man of five-and-fifty: am I 
likely to be similarly affected ?” 

“No,” I replied, boldly; “if your father 
was insane, it by no means follows that his 
insanity was hereditary. But tell me what 
you complain of.” 

“‘T am oppressed at times by an overpower- 
ing sense of fear, and since I came into this 
fine property I have in a most remarkable 
way lost every interest in life. I have gone 
through ups and downs in my rough-and- 
tumble existence, and I assure you there have 
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been moments in my miserable life when I 
have scarcely known how to provide for my 
next meal. You will scarcely credit this, 
seeing that I am the son of one of the richest 
men in the county; but he was peculiar, my 
dear sir, peculiar from the very first. Now, 
indeed, things have righted themselves, and 
in an extraordinary and providential manner. 
You see before you a rich man, Dr. Cato. I 
have many thousands at my credit in the bank, 
and, as you see for yourself, am the owner of 
a large estate and a fine house. I am also 
about to be married to a very pretty girl, and 
one I have long been fond of. It seems un- 
accountable, does it not, that with all these 
advantages, these showers of blessings, so to 
speak, I am still thoroughly wretched? I 
sleep badly, and am troubled by dreams 
and nightmares of a terrifying description. 
Knowing what I do about my father, I have 
been getting quite fidgety of late, and 
thought I had best consult you at once. 
Naturally, before mar- 
riage, a man thinks of 
these things. Can you 
relieve my mind ?” 

**Your symptoms 
are not quite pleasant 
ones,” I said, “ but at 
the same time there is 
nothing to be seriously 
alarmed about. Granted 
that your father did 
suffer from mania, it 
behoves you to be more 
careful than ordinary 
men, and a quiet, open- 
air life is what will suit 
you best. Avoid all 
excitement, and, what 
is far more important, 
excess of every kind.” 

“Well, I do that,” 
he said, with a laugh ; 
“there is devilish little 
excitement here, and 
plenty of open air, so 
that’s all right.” 

“ Do you take much 
alcohol ?” I asked. 

“Oh, a nip now and 
then, and wine with 
meals.” 

“Have your wine with meals, by all 
means,” I answered, “but I should stop the 
nips. A man who gets drunk once a month, 
and takes nothing in the interval, will live 
longer than a man who is never the worse 
for liquor but is constantly tippling ; but pray 
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remember, the man who does neither will 
outlive them both.” 

“T have no doubt that is so,” he answered, 
“but I could not exist without wine, and 
I never drink to excess. I am much obliged 
to you for your opinion, Dr. Cato. You can 
assure me there is no present cause for 
alarm ?” 

“None, if you will be moderate,” was my 
reply. 

“T will tell Primrose what you say; she 
will be relieved, poor girl. ‘I think I quite 
frightened her a couple of evenings ago. 
I was in a somewhat mirthful state, and she 
did not think I showed sufficient respect for 
my late father’s memory. After all, Dr. Cato, 
I have nothing to thank him for. I should 
not be the owner of this property had he not 
over-reached himself and died intestate. But 
for that little fact Primrose would have been 
the heiress, and I should have been nowhere. 
Now matters are reversed, and I think I am 


I ASKED. 


behaving extremely well to the girl by marry- 
ing her.” 
“ But what does she say herself ?” I asked. 


“Say? What can she say? She is natur- 
ally delighted—who would not be? It is not 
every girl who has the chance of being 
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mistress of a fine property like this. The 
fact is, the whole thing is a most lucky escape 
for her. Had my father made a will, she 
would have inherited Court Royal and 
thrown herself away upon a fellow in town, 
of the name of Kelvin, an imbecile sort of 
chap. He poses as a maker of poetry, and 
writes a lot of silly stuff ; you must know the 
sort of fellow for yourself. Primrose thought 
herself in love with him, and would have 
married him, had I not stepped in to inter- 
fere. Our wedding-bells will ring in a week ; 
and, now that you have quite relieved 
my mind, I can do what is left of my court- 
ship with a light heart.” 

As he spoke he left the room. I sat, feel- 
ing almost stunned, by the open window. I 
had now got the secret of Primrose’s trouble. 
But what hold had such a man over the poor 
girl? Why had she, even for a single 
moment, consented to marry him? Why 
was there no will? What did all this dark 
and inexplicable shadow mean ? 

Miss Seafield was not present at lunch ; 
but the old lady, Mrs. Hall, whom she had 
already mentioned, took the head of the table. 
Royal was in high spirits, both cating and 
drinking freely. He made loud jokes, and did 
not seem to miss his cousin in the very least. 
As soon as the meal was over he rose abruptly. 

“What train do you take back to town?” 
he said, looking at me. 

“There is a good train, is there not, at 
3.30?” was my reply. 

“T should recommend the 4.30—that is an 
express. I am sure Mrs. Hall and my cousin 
Primrose will be glad to take you round the 
grounds. I will join you in an hour or so; 
1 always have a nap after lunch—I acquired 
the habit when in the East. Good-bye for 
the present.” 

He left the room, waving his hand as he 
did so in the direction of Mrs. Hall. 

“ Look after him,” he said to her. 

The moment the door closed behind my 
host, the good lady turned to me. 

“Will you come at once to Primrose 
Seafield?” she said. “We both knew that 
this would happen. He takes more wine than 
he can stand, and always goes away for his 
nap, as he expresses it. Dr. Cato, I know 
that you have been good to Primrose, and 
that she has in part confided her story to 
you. If you can help her, do, in the name 
of Heaven ; no girl ever wanted someone to 
guide her more than she does at present. 
She is very unhappy and, unless matters can 
be quickly put right, will have a miserable 
life in the future.” 
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As Mrs. Hall spoke, she led me from the 
dining-room down a long corridor, and a 
moment later we found ourselves in the late 
Mr. Royal’s study. It was a beautiful room, 
lined with books from floor to ceiling, and 
was situated in the west wing of the building. 
Primrose Seafield was already there. She 
was standing in one of the deep windows, 


her hands clasped loosely behind her 
back. As soon as I appeared she started 
forward. 


“Ah, thank you,” she said. “ Mrs. Hall, 
will you leave us?” 

The old lady withdrew, closing the door 
softly behind her. 

“There is not a moment to waste,” said 
Miss Seafield, speaking eagerly. “Take a 
chair, Dr. Cato, and please do not lose a 
word of what I am going to tell you.” 

I sat down in the nearest chair. 

“Won't you sit, too?” I said to her. 

“No, I cannot; I am too restless to 
remain still fora moment. Please listen.” 

“T am all attention,” I answered. 

“Do you remember my telling you early 
in the spring about my dear uncle’s great 
passion for Roman relics ?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Well, the wretched story which I am 
about to confide to you has something to do 
with that fact, but I must start from another 
point. You know how suddenly my uncle 
died ; his funeral took place from the 
Sanctuary Club, and I came back here. The 
lawyers immediately searched for the will, 
but no will could be found. Knowing my 
uncle’s peculiarity with regard to hiding 
things of value, the search was most thorough 
and complete: not a corner of the old house 
was left without a complete investigation ; 
the gardens and grounds were searched 
from end to end, but nowhere up to the 
present has there been the smallest clue to 
any will. Two months after the death my 
cousin, James Royal, appeared. He brought 
a London lawyer with him, said that he had 
heard that his father had died intestate, and 
that he was going to take possession of every- 
thing. I need not go into particulars, nor 
tell you all that he said and that the lawyers 
on my side said, and the amount of angry 
words that passed between them. All that 
mattered little or nothing to me. I was 
stunned. I could not believe that my cousin 
was to be the owner of the property, and that 
I myself was penniless. It was not, as I 
have already told you, that I wanted money 
for its own sake; but, oh! Dr. Cato, you 
do not know him. He will drag this noble 
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property through the very mire—there will be 
nothing of it left in a year or two.” 

She paused as she spoke ; the light from 
outside fell all over her figure, and lit up her 
pale face, bringing out strong bronze lights in 
her rich hair. She looked almost ethereal, 
and very beautiful—the suffering on each 
feature but accentuated her loveliness. As I 
watched her I trembled for her health. 
Would she long endure the severe strain to 
which she was now exposed ? 

“Oh, money is of so little value,” she 
continued, “and yet what tragedies it causes ; 
but I must go on—please listen. You know, 
of course, that when I was at the Sanctuary 
Club I was engaged, with the full sanction of 
my own heart, and with every prospect of 
happiness, to the man I love best on earth, 
Jack Kelvin. You remember my telling you 
that once, some years ago, he got him- 
self into my cousin’s power—he had alluded 
to this once or twice, but I did not know any 
particulars. I was to learn them all too 
soon. Jack, as I have told you, has very 
strong literary tastes, and is already making 
a name for himself in London ; but in his 
early days he had serious troubles, and was 
once in severe money difficulties. At that 


time he knew my cousin, James Royal, well, 


and there was even a sort of friendship 
between them. Jack, in order to meet his 
liabilities, had borrowed money at very heavy 
interest from different money-lenders. 

“One evening he confided the state of 
affairs to my cousin. It was just then that 
he and I had first met. He had fallen in 
love with me, and had even mentioned the 
hope that some day we should be husband 
and wife. James Royal discovered his 
feelings with regard to me. I cannot quite 
tell whether Jack confided in him or not, 
but James had a strange power in those 
early days of drawing people out ; he could 
be full of tact when he pleased. Anyhow, 
he appeared then to be a very angel of 
sympathy. He had some money at the time, 
and told Jack that for my sake he would pay 
off some of his heaviest debts. He did so, 
taking over the mortgages himself, although 
the security they represented, if realized, 
would not have covered half the debts. 

“This happened three years ago, but 
since then James Royal’s career has gone 
from bad to worse, and, as you know, my 
uncle often said that he would not leave 
him a penny. The existence of no will, 
however, completely changed the aspect of 
affairs, and he inherits all. He arrived at the 
Court, as I told ysu,and about two months 
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after his arrival came to me one day and 
explained the position. He said he had always 
thought it highly improbable that he would 
inherit the property. The fact of there being 
no will was an unforeseen contingency. 
There was, however, he said, always the 
possibility of a will being found, in which 
case he knew well that the estates would 
be mine. 

“*T always guessed you would be the 
heiress,’ he said, ‘and I meant when the 
time came to marry you.’ 

“T laughed in his face when he said the 
words, but he proceeded, looking me full in 
the eyes. 

“*T have got Kelvin in my _ power,’ 
he cried. ‘I can foreclose on those mort- 
gages, and unless he pays up, which he 
cannot by any possibility do, some of his 
early speculations will be exposed—by no 
means to his credit—and he himself dragged 
through the Bankruptcy Court. Be sure of 
one thing—TI shall have no mercy.’ 

“Oh, Dr. Cato, I knew his words were 
true—he looked the fiend he was as he 
spoke. 

“*T have waited years for this moment,’ 
he said, and he laughed. ‘When you marry 
me I will destroy the mortgages, but not an 
hour before. It is for you to choose whether 
I ruin Kelvin or not.’ 

“T was nearly wild with misery. That 
very morning I had heard that Jack expected 
to be offered the post of editor on a new and 
important paper, but his chance of this long- 
looked-for success would be over if my cousin 
did his worst. 

“T went on my knees to my cousin ; I did 
all I could to implore his mercy, but I might 
as well have spoken to a stone.” 

Suddenly she turned and faced me. 

“ And I have yielded,” she said; “ under 
the horrible pressure, I have yielded. I have 
told Jack the truth. He is nearly mad with 
misery, but I know it will be best for him in 
the long run. I cannot be the cause of his 
utter ruin.” 

As she spoke she burst into painful sobs. 
I turned my head aside. After a moment 
or two she recovered herself. 

“ Your story is a most painful one,” I said, 
“and what I have already felt with regard to 
your cousin is abundantly confirmed by your 
words. Believe me, I think you are doing 
very wrong in yielding to the entreaties of a 
man like James Royal. He has lived a 
wicked and dissolute life, and is, I also fear, 
a confirmed drunkard.” 

“T know it, I know it!” she said, clasping 
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and unclasping her hands. “ But,” she added, 
“Jack owes him £20,000. If he forces 
Jack to pay now, all his prospects are ruined. 
Oh, what a terrible power my cousin holds 
over him! If I could only get £20,000, I 
should be a free girl !” 

“Then there is nothing whatever for it,” I 
said, “but to find the will. When the will 
is found, and it is proved that you are the 
heiress, you can defy your cousin, for you 
can pay Kelvin’s debts yourself.” 

“ Ah, yes, yes; and now I am coming to 
the real point of this interview. Please 
listen with all your might. Do you remem- 
ber my telling you about the curious bronze 
disc which my uncle had discovered ? ” 

“TI do,” I replied; “but how can it 
possibly help you now ?” 

“Tn a position like mine one clutches even 
at straws,” she 
said. “I want to ———- 
show you the [ 
disc.”She crossed | 
the room, un- 
locked the cup- 
board, and drew 
out what looked 
like a large metal 
plate. ‘‘ Have 
you ever seen 
anything like this 
before?” she 
asked. 

I took the disc 
in my hand, turn- 
ing it over with 
some interest. 

“Tt looks like 
a very curious 
piecé of old 
bronze of an early 
date,” I said. 

“T see you un- 
derstand some- 
thing of these 
things!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ That 
is exactly what 
my uncle told 
me. I shall never 
forget the even- 
ing he found it. 

Look at the in- 
scription round the edge. 
latin—can you read it ?” 

I held the disc obliquely, and deciphered 
the following words with some difficulty : 

““HIC ORBIS CELAT THESAURUM OBRUITUM 
RECOGNOSCE TRIA DIGITOS ARCUM SABULUM.” 


It is very early 


“1 HELD THE DISC OBLIQUELY.” 
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“Tf this is genuine it is interesting,” I ex- 
claimed ; “do you know the translation ?” 

“T am not quite sure of some of the 
words,” she said, “and my uncle never would 
read them to me. Can you translate that 
inscription, and, if so, will you, Dr. Cato?” 

I looked again carefully at the old Latin, 
and then translated as follows : 

“This Disc holds the Key to Buried 
Treasure. Remember three things: FINGERS 

Bow—SanpD.” 

“Ts that the meaning?” said the girl, with 
great eagerness. ‘“ How wonderful! I knew 
my uncle had a reason for his excitement. I 
had partly, but only partly, deciphered this 
for myself. I had discovered about the buried 
treasure ; but what—what does the latter 
part mean, Dr. Cato? What have Fingers— 
Bow—Sand to do with buried treasure ?” 

“TIT wish I 
knew,” I replied. 

“Tt seems to 
me,” continued 
Miss Seafield, 
“that here may 
be the key to get 
me out of my 
difficulty. I 
dream of this 
disc day and 
night, and the 
words ‘duried 
treasure’ are ever 
ringing in my 
ears. Now, I 
have studied the 
laws of treasure- 
trove and dis- 
covered that the 
finder must hand 
over the treasure 
to the Crown, 
who pays him or 
her its intrinsic 
value. If this disc 
really contains 
the key to hidden 
treasure, and we 
can discover its 
meaning and get 
the treasure, I 
may be able to 
pay the debt 
which Jack Kelvin owes my cousin, and so 
save him and release myself.” 

I never saw anything brighter than her 
eyes as she spoke—the colour had come into 
her cheeks and courage into her voice. She 
was leaning against the table, and her fingers 
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rested lightly on the disc. She looked down 
at it now with a glance of such hope, mingled 
with such despair, that all the enthusiasm 
within me rose up to try and help her. 

“You are to be married in a week?” I 
said. 

“Yes, this day week, unless—unless this 
can save me.” Again she touched the disc. 
“Is there any hope, Dr. Cato?” she asked. 

“Of a visionary character,” I could not 
help saying. “In the first place, we must 
find out the meaning of this inscription. In 
the next, if there is treasure hidden anywhere 
in the old villa it may not be of large amount ; 
but I tell you what I'll do—I'll go and see 
the Roman villa myself on my way back to 
the station. Does your cousin know about 
this disc ?” 

“ He examined it, as he did everything else 
in the house, but evidently placed no value 
on it, and I took care not to acquaint him 
with its history.” 

“ Then I will take possession of the disc 

-may 1?” I said. 

“Why?” she asked, reluctance 
tone. 

“T should like Dr. Chetwynd to see it. 
He has all kinds of curious knowledge, and 


in her 


is, I fancy, an authority on this sort of thing.” 
“You will not keep me long in sus- 


pense ?” she asked. 
“No, you shall hear 
from me at the first 
possible moment, but 
do not build your hopes 
too much on this old 
thing. Continue to 
search for the will. If 
it is found, believe me 
you are saved.” 
Soon afterwards 
Royal joined us both 
in the grounds. 
“ By the way,” I said 
to him, “I have just 
heard from Miss Sea- 
field of a curious old 
Roman villa which has 
been excavated near 
here. I should like 
much to see it. Can I 
do so on my way back 
to town?” 
He gave me a care- 
less glance. 
“If you really wish 
to see the old villa, there is no objection,” 
he said; “but there is nothing for you to 
look at, except a lot of ruins and the holes 
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my father dug. I will tell the coachman to 
point it out to you on your way to the 
station.” 

“Thank you,” I answered. The carriage 
came up at that moment. I bade Royal 
good-bye, wrung Primrose’s hand, and started 
back to London. 

After about twenty minutes’ drive the 
coachman drew up at a gate on the left-hand 
side of the road, from which a path led up a 
steep embankment covered with short grass. 

“That is the place where the old master 
got his death, it seems to me, sir,” said the 
man. “ He was always poking round there, 
and I never could see that he gained much 
by it. The Roman villa is at the other side 
of the embankment.” 

Telling him to wait for me, I began to 
scramble up the mound. When I reached 
the top I saw at once the site of the Roman 
villa by the extensive excavations all round 
it, and hurried up to view it more closely. 
A rusty pick-axe and some other tools were 
left on the grass, and I was surprised to find 
that there was far more to see than I had 
anticipated. Of course, nothing approaching 
to a structure existed, but the extent of the 
ground-plan was well defined, and the tiled 
pavement of the atrium, laid in curious 
mosaic patterns, was still in a state of preser- 
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vation. I walked all round it, trying to 
rebuild it in my imagination from the scanty 
remains that the ravages of seventeen cen- 
turies had left. Time, however, was passing, 
and I was obliged to hurry back to catch the 
train. 

As soon 
search of Chetwynd. 
private laboratory. 
approached. 

“TI have nearly discovered what has puzzled 
me for some time,” he said ; “ but what is the 
matter, Cato, you look worried ?” 

**So would you be if you had gone through 
the sort of day I have,” was my answer. “I 
have something very important to tell you, 
Chetwynd. I have just come back from 
Court Royal.” 

“Well ?” he asked. 

I gave him a rapid outline of my ex- 
periences. He listened quietly. 

“You must discover this cipher, Chet- 
wynd,” I said. 

“Do you mean this moment?” he asked. 

“Yes, now; can you not see for yourself 
there is not an hour to lose ?” 

“IT will do my best,” he answered ; “ leave 
the disc there.” 

I left him, and after a restless night 
I got up early, determined to see if Chet- 
wynd were awake and to discover the result 
of his investigations. I went to his room 
and knocked several times, but as there was 
no reply I opened the door and went in. 
The room was empty—the bed had not been 
slept in. What could this mean? I hurried 
down to his study—-it was likewise empty. 

“IT think Mr. Chetwynd is in his labora- 
tory, sir,” said one of the servants as I passed 
him. 

“In his laboratory at this hour!” I ex- 
claimed, in some wonder. In a moment I 
had reached the door and quietly opened it. 
Chetwynd was seated at the bench. Though 
it was broad daylight, the blinds were still 
down and the electric light burning. Upon 
the bench, fastened in an iron vice, was the 
disc ; beside it lay Chetwynd’s open violin- 
case and several books. 

“ My dear fellow,” I cried, “what are you 
up to?” 

“You must not do this again, Cato,” he 
said, in a quiet voice, a twinkle coming into 
his bright eyes. 

“What?” I exclaimed. 

“Bring me your abominable enigmas to 
solve. You know I cannot leave a thing 
when I have once started it, but I have solved 


this, at any rate. Whether it will lead to 
Vol. xviii. 19, 


as I reached home I went in 
I found him in his 
He looked up as I 
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buried treasure or not is quite another ques- 
tion.” 

“You have?” 
me!” 

“Did you not say that the pavement of 
the old Roman villa was in a state of preser- 
vation and in mosaic patterns ?” 

“Yes, certainly ; but why do you ask?” 

“ Fingers—Bow—Sand,” he replied. “If 
what I have discovered here is the key to the 
cipher, it will be something that will show 
the scientists of the present day that the 
old Romans knew more about the laws of 
acoustics than they give them credit for.” 

“But what do you mean?” I cried, im- 
patiently. 

“Why, Chladni’s sand figures, of course 
you know them, surely?” 

*Chladni’s sand figures!” I echoed, “ of 
course, I have heard of them; but explain 
yourself, for God’s sake.” 

“Well, see here. I struck the idea at 
about four o’clock this morning. You know 
when you sprinkle sand on a metal disc, 
and draw a violin bow down the edge of the 
disc, the sand forms itself into beautiful and 
symmetrical patterns, and when you place 
your fingers on the edge at places called 
Nodes, the pattern is of constant form. 


I cried. “How? Tell 


Well, here are the three things—Fingers, Bow, 


Sand.” 

“But whatever have they to do with 
treasure in a Roman villa?” I asked. 

“Ah! that we have to find out. All I know 
is that I get this as a constant figure ”~—here 
he showed me a sheet of paper with a strange 
pattern drawn on it—“and if we find one of 
the mosaics corresponding to this,” he con- 
tinued, “I should say there might be a 
chance for us.” 

I gazed at him for a moment without 
speaking, as his extraordinary solution 
dawned upon me. 

“By Jove!” I cried, at last, “you have 
discovered the key. It would be a triumph 
if we found something of real value, and so 
saved poor Primrose Seafield.” 

“ We will start off immediately after break- 
fast,” he cried; “I am as keen about the 
affair as you are yourself. Now, look here, 
Cato, this is what the bow does.” 

Some fine sand lay sprinkled on the disc ; 
he placed his fingers at certain points on its 
edge, marked by indications that I had over- 
looked ; he then drew the bow smartly along 
the edge. The musical note rang out, and 
the sand, from being a shapeless heap, fell 
into a perfect symmetrical figure, traced as 
if by the pencil of some skilled but invisible 
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draughtsman, and corresponding exactly to 
the copy he had made on paper. 

“Tt is marvellous,” I said. “ Yes, we will 
take this down with us. I will go and look 
up the trains ; 
there is not a 
moment to 
lose.” 


‘iT IS MARVELLOUS,’ I SAID.” 


I went into the hall, where the servant 
handed me my morning’s post: there was a 
letter from Miss Seafield. I tore it open at 
once. 

* Dear Dr. Cato,” it ran. “ Immediately 
after you left this afternoon my cousin ques- 
tioned me about your desire to visit the old 
Roman villa—and an hour or so later dis- 
covered that the bronze disc was gone. He 
flew into a frightful rage, and said that you 
and I were plotting something against his 
interests, and that only sinister motives took 
you to the ruins. He finally declared that 
he would go to you to get back the disc by 
the earliest train in the morning. He is 
almost like a madman to-night—what is to 
be done ?— Yours sincerely, 

“* PRIMROSE SEAFIELD.” 

“The brute,” I could not help exclaiming. 
“Well, he won’t find me here. I am glad he 
will be out of the way while we are over- 
hauling the ruins.” 
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Chetwynd and I reached Wrenhurst in 
good time. We had already decided to go 
first to Court Royal and bring Primrose with 
us to the scene of the excavations. When 

we got there she hurried to meet us. 

“* Have you discovered anything ?” 

she cried. ‘The colour left her face 

and then returned to it in a crimson 
flood. 

“We have 
you, and want 
come with us 
ately,” I said. 

“Have you met my 
cousin ?” she asked. “ He 
left by the eight o’clock 
train for London—mean- 
ing to go straight out to 
Hampstead.” 

“Then in that case he 
will soon be back,” I 
answered ; “and we have 
not a moment to lose. 
Dr. Chetwynd has dis- 
covered the key to the 
secret of the disc. Will 
you come with us at once 
to the old Roman villa?” 

“We ought to take tools 
with us,” said Chetwynd. 

“T noticed some there 
yesterday,” I replied, “left 
behind doubtless by the 
workmen. Come, Miss 
Seafield.” 

On our 
ruins I 


news for 
you to 
immedi- 


way to the 
told the excited 
girl something of what Chetwynd had ex- 


From the depths of despair 
reach the very 


plained to me. 
she seemed suddenly to 
pinnacle of hope. 

“Oh, I am certain now I shall be saved, I 
am certain of it,” she said. She could 
scarcely sit still owing to the feverish excite- 
ment which was consuming her 

At last we reached the mound and hurried 
to the site of the old Roman villa. Without 
a word Chetwynd went forward, gazing 
eagerly to and fro with his eyes bent upon 
the mosaic of the pavement. Suddenly he 
stopped. 

* Took at this, Cato,” he said. He knelt 
down and pointed from the paper he held in 
his hand to one of the patterns on the pave 
ment. 

“ Line for line the same,” he said; “ this 
is it beyond doubt. Now for one of those 
pick-axes—there is something more than mere 
coincidence here.” 
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I quickly fetched one of the picks, and in- 
serting the point beneath the edge of the tile 
levered it up, at once discovering a deep 
cavity. My heart sank at the ease with 
which it came up. It had evidently been 
quite recently disturbed. 

““We have been forestalled,” cried Chet- 
wynd; ‘‘your 
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bolt. The scene of the next few moments 


baffles description, and I need not mention 
the disgraceful exhibition of frenzied rage 
and bad language that Royal gave way to. 
Had I not been there, it is almost certain 
he would have overpowered Chetwynd and 
destroyed the will. 


We returned, however, 
with it to Court 





uncle, Miss Sea- 
field, must have 
found the _pot- 
tery here.” He 
lay down as he 
spoke, and 
thrust his arm 
into the hole. 

‘Ves; # 
quite empty,” he 
said; “but, no, 
there is some- 
thing. It is no 
Roman treasure, 
however, noth- 
ing but a modern 
tin case.” 

He drew out 
a long, symmet- 
rical case, and 
tearing off the 
top, exposed a 
roll of parch- 
ment. He had 
scarcely done so 
before the sound 
of horse’s hoofs 
at full gallop 
were heard to 
our right, and 
the next mo- 
ment James 
Royal haddrawn 
up and sprung 
from his saddle. 

“What are you doing here, you scoun- 
drels?” he cried. ‘You have found some- 
thing ; hand it over to me—it is my property.” 

His face was literally aflame with passion 
and drink. 

“Pardon me,” replied Chetwynd, as he 
glanced through the parchment. “This 
belongs to your father’s executors. It is a 
holograph will dated three years ago, and 
made before his illness. From its contents 
I see that he disinherits you, and bequeaths 
Court Royal and his whole real and personal 
estate to his niece, Primrose Seafield.” 

hese words fell upon us all like a thunder- 





“*WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE, YOU SCOUNDRELS?’ HE CRIED.” 


Royal in tri- 
umph, and later 
in the day I ex- 
plained my 
theory with re- 
gard to it to 
Primrose Sea- 
field. 

“Your uncle’s 
craze for hiding 
things led him 
to put the will 
here,” I said ; 
“beyond doubt, 
his mind was 
not right when 
he did so. You 
had a narrow 
shave, Miss Sea- 
field, of being 
the most un- 
happy woman 
in the world, but 
things are all 
right now.” 

‘““They are, 
they are,” she 
cried, “and I 
owe it all to you. 
I shall never, as 
long as I live, be 
able to thank 
you enough. I 
have already 
wired to Mr. 
Kelvin, and he is coming down here this 
evening.” 

* And your cousin?” I said. 

“He left Court Royal half an hour ago. 
Whether he will come back or not remains to 
be proved.” 

“ His game is up,” I answered. ‘I do not 
think you will be troubled with him any more.” 

In this conjecture I was partly right. 
James Royal died within the year, a hopeless 
victim to the worst form of the drink mania. 

Primrose, however, long before that event 
took place became the happy wife of the 
man she loved best in the world. 





Faying an Election Bet. 





(Some facts regarding the election wager made between Benjamin Lillard and R. Fitcher Woodward 
in the autumn of 1896, in New York City. Illustrations mainly from Mr. Woodward's own Photographs. ) 


of McKinley, and money, or cash odds, Lillard 
declined to give. I must wear a frock-coat, 
top-hat, and large spectacles, and my donkey 
must wear spectacles too. At the end of my 
thousandth mile I was photographed in my 
curious rig, and the opening illustration shows 
my dilapidated silk hat, and my storm-coat 
worn over my frock-coat, also my sweater and 
regulation spectacles. I was not required to 
take one particular donkey across the conti 
nent, but I must purchase the first one before 
leaving the city, and pay for it from my 
earnings after my official start. I was re 
quired to traverse certain popular thorough 
fares in New York City on the donkey in my 
route, and besides my clothes and 99 cents 
(which was nota dollar) I was allowed one 
firearm. 

At 2 p.m., Friday, November 27th, 1896, 
Mr. Lillard assisted me into the saddle of a 
borrowed donkey in front of the Bartholdi 
Hotel, Broadway and Twenty-third Street, 
and I forthwith retired to the hotel parlour 
to sell photographs of myself seated on my 
MR. R. PITCHER WOODWARD, AS HE LOOKED AFTER TRAVELLING borrowed steed. Several hundred acquaint- 

1,000 MILES, SHOWING DILAPIDATED SILK HAT, SWEATER : 

AND REGULATION SPECTACLES. : ances had gathered there to give me a 
en © Sa. “send-off,” and while I sold the pictures | 
na | ey the event of Bryan being had secured on credit, the photographer 
elected President, Mr. Lillard waited in the parlour to receive his pay. 
ae yj must pay me 
ah a au 
WP ENE) If McKinley 

3 were elected 
I must pay Mr. Lillard 
$5,000 cash, or ride a 
donkey from New York to 
San Francisco within one 
year from election day, Nov. 
3rd, 1896, starting from 
New York within one month 
from said date without a 
dollar in pocket, and 
honestly earning my way to 
my destination. I must 
not beg, or receive gratuities 
in money. I could accept 
presents or hospitality. 

The opportunity to save 
my $5,000 in case of 
Bryan’s defeat by accom- 
plishing the proposed extra- 
ordinary feat was given as 
a form of odds, as in all 
cases of betting at the time = a 
odds were offered in favour DONKEY AND SLEDGE STUCK IN A SNOWDRIFT AFTER A BLIZZARD. 
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CHOPPING WOOD IN OHIO TO PAY FOR A MEAL. 


Mr. Lillard saw that the contract was 
carried out to the letter, and I had reason to 
believe I was watched by his agents along my 
route of travels. I was unable to sell suffi- 
cient pictures to obtain the price of the 
donkey, $25, without engendering much 
delay and consequent arrest by the police for 
causing a blockade in the street, so, hearing 
a newsboy call the afternoon paper, “ All 
about the Silver-man’s ride,” I rushed to the 
door, bought his papers, scribbled my name 
on them in blue lead, and sold them for 
various sums to the crowd with 


hours ahead of time, having 
consumed 340 days on the 
journey, thus saving my 
$5,000. 

I visited en route the cities 
of Canton, O., the home of 
McKinley, who was under 
doctor’s orders not to receive 
visitors, and Lincoln, Neb., 
the home of Bryan, where I 
was entertained by his wife at 
home. I met Mr. Bryan in 
Chicago, en route. ‘The visit- 
ing of McKinley and Bryan 
were conditions of my wager. 

On the early part of my 
journey I was very sensitive 
to criticism and ridicule, but 
I finally travelled and lived 
and thrived on “nerve.” The 
blizzards I encountered during 
the winter in New York were 
a severe menace to my health and progress, 
and one of the photographs shows the hard- 
ships in transit over the snow which my 
donkey and sledge were forced to overcome. 
My donkey is shown stuck fast in a drift. 
The hard times were even more menacing to 
my success. I could scarcely support myself 
and donkey at times. It being a Republican, 
or “gold coinage” State, I was discouraged 
on every hand by high prices and disappoint- 
ing returns from sales, lectures, bills at the 
theatres, etc. I often traded a photo. for a 





out. In a few moments I sent 
for the donkey, and amid cheers 
from the multitude I rode down 
Broadway. 

It was the most embarrassing 
moment of my life. Society 
lady friends, club friends, and 
college friends were there to 
see the “ fun,” as they termed it. 
My long-eared steed seemed to 
be thoroughly disgusted with 
his lot, and particularly his 
rider, and continually placed us 
in perilous positions in front 
of cable cars. At Poughkeepsie, 
on the Hudson, I traded him 
for a younger and nimbler 
animal, Macaroni II. ; and this 
little donkey I brought through 
to the Golden Gate, over 4,000 
miles by trail actually travelled, 
within the prescribed time. I 
reached San Francisco and re- 
gistered at the hotel twenty-two 
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IN ILLINOIS—MAKING 








HEADWAY FOR THE MISSISSIPPI, 
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milk punch as a sub- 
stitute for a meal, and 
paid my last ten cents 
for a loaf of bread 
for my donkey. Here 
and there I chopped 
wood to pay for a 
meal, and was often 
photographed — while 
at my arduous task. 
I sometimes lost my 
way, and all winter 
long had to walk and 
trail or drive my 
donkey to keep warm. 
I froze'my ears twice, 
once my nose, and 
one night Macaroni 
refused to proceed 
farther, compelling me 


THE DONKEY, 
RIVER BRIDGE 


MACARONI, REFUSED TO CROSS THE MISSOURI 
TO OMAHA, AND HAD 10 BE CARRIED 


IN A WHEELBARROW. 





THE MAYOR OF AN INDIANA TOWN, AFTER 
RIDING MR, WOODWARD S DONKEY BEFORE 
A CROWD OF SILVER DEMOCRATS, BIDS MR. 
WOODWARD GOOD-BYE. 


to sleep in a haymow, several 
degrees below zero. 

It was only the determina 
tion of my resolve to accomplish 
what I set out to do, and the 
knowledge of my disgrace before 
my friends should I give up the 
task, which held me patiently 
and persistently to my trying 
wager. It took me over eleven 
weeks, nearly three months, to 
pass through New York State, 
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and there were nine 
more States in my 
direct route to tra- 
verse in less than nine 
months. But the 
farther westward I 
went, the easier I 
made money, and the 
more favourable the 
weather. Besides, my 
steed and myself were 
both becoming initi- 
ated to the trials of 
the journey. 

The plains of 
Nebraska were lovely 
in May, and the 
Rocky Mountains 
afforded me a_ de- 
lightful change of 
scenery. From Chi- 
cago I had two donkeys, 
and from Central Iowa three, 
one of which was ridden by 
my valet, whom I had engaged 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The 
distance began to increase be- 
tween towns and habitations 
the farther west I travelled, 
and necessitated my camping 
out. One of my photographs 
shows the outfit, and several 
show the faithful mules which 
accompanied me. When near 
ing Omaha, Macaroni refused 
to cross the Missouri River 
bridge, and had to be bundled 
into a wheelbarrow, and 
wheeled across by force. 





CAMPING ON THE PLAINS, 
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In Omaha I purchased a tent and camp 
outfit, and soon after a fowling-piece, with 
which I provided game, grouse, quail, doves, 
rabbits, etc. As I moved westward, the more 
cordial, generous, and hospitable I noticed 
the people. I could discard my top-hat at the 
Mississippi River, and I did so, substituting 
asombrero. From the commencement of 
my overland journey I was entertained at 
private residences, at clubs, by mayors and 
high officials generally; and many times 
rode my 
donkey up and down 
the street when I had 
concluded my out-of- 
lecture to the 
imusement and ap- 
plause of the multi- 
tude. 

One photograph 


mayors 


qoor 


shows 


an Indiana 
mayor bidding me 
0d-bye —an_ inter 


ting and affecting 
farewell, which had 
been preceded by an 
xhibition of donkey- 
ding by the mayor 
imself, before a 
crowd of Silver 
lXemocrats. 

I visited the 
ernors and 


gov- 
mayors 
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MR. WOODWARD’S METHOD OF DEFENCE AGAINST 
From a Photo. by Taber, San Francisco. 
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everywhere, received their best 
wishes and their autographs. I 
escaped sickness throughout my 
journey, save a severe cold I 
suffered in the Hudson Valley, 
and narrowly averted injury or 
death on several occasions, from 
a mad bull, from footpads who 
shot at me, from a fall through a 
bridge, and again down a preci- 
pice in the Rockies, from two des- 
peradoes on the Nevada desert, 
and from a storm while crossing 
the Sierras; I was also lost in 
the desert on two occasions. 

On the plains my experiences 
were amusing and exciting. The 
photograph of my camp on the 
plains shows a band of cowboys 
in the background, giving an 
exhibition of riding before start- 
ing out on a “round-up.” In 
the foreground is my dog Don, 
presented to me in New York 
State, resting his sore feet. 
Through the Chihuahua Pass to 
Eureka, Nevada, I was kindly trailed by a 
ranchman— another evidence of the helpful- 
ness that met me at nearly every stage of my 
journey. 

My method of defence against the two 
desperadoes is shown below. It took place 
at “Thirty Mile Spring,” on the eastern 
border of Nevada, and Macaroni played in 
this littke drama a quiet but effective part. 
I must not omit to mention that when cross- 
ing the dreaded red desert of Utah, which is 


NEVADA. 





TWO DESPERADOES IN NEVADA, 
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THE LAST DROP IN THE CANTEEN, CROSSING 
THE DREADED RED DESERT. 


part of the great Salt Lake Desert, 
my store of water gave out. Despera- 
does were but a trifle in comparison 
with such a catastrophe, for the 
journey across was seventy-five miles, 
taking three days. It may be imagined 
with what bitterness I drained the last 
drop from my canteen. 

The goal of my long journey hove 
in sight when I arrived in Oakland, 
and it was in a dirty and dilapidated 
condition that I embarked on the 
ferry-boat for San Francisco. The 
wager was won, and there was no 
longer need for my outlandish costume. 
The barber soon took me in hand, 
and quickly sheared me into a gentle 
man again, and the tailor clothed me 
in civilized garb. I was then photo- 
graphed, as shown 
below, and with little 
delay began a_ well- 
earned rest. 

I had eleven donkeys 
from start to finish, five 
at one time, when cross- 
ing the great Salt Desert, 
but arrived in San Fran- 
cisco with only two. 

I wore out ten pairs of 
boots, had over 100 
shoes put on my 
donkeys, sometimes 
costing me $1 for each 
shoe. I lived comfort- 
ably, even luxuriously, 
from Chicago westward, 


enjoyed good health, and many 
pleasant experiences, derived a 
more thorough knowledge of 
my country than I could have 
done by crossing by train a 
hundred times, made many 
valued friends, and arrived at 
my journey’s end with money 
in pocket, 2olb. more flesh than 
I ever before had registered, 
and with the satisfaction of 
letting others know that when I 
say I shall do a certain thing 
I shall do it if it is possible 
to be accomplished. I may 





MR. WOODWARD CROSSING FROM OAKLAND TO SAN FRANCISCO AT 
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MR. R. PITCHER WOODWARD, 
HIS ARRIVAL IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
From a Photo. by Taber, San Francisco. 


THE END OF HIS JOURNEY. 


add that it is not a 
little satisfaction to 
know that, in_ case 
reverses should come, 
one can rely on_ his 
own resources to pull 
him through the 
dilemma, even if sud- 
denly stranded with 
less than a dollar in 
pocket. But I say, for 
the benefit of those 
who grow enthusiastic 
over elections, do not 
be led to wager anything 
more than a hat on the 
result at the polls. 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
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By W. W. 


VIL. 
E brought up off Greenwich in 
the cold grey of the breaking 
day. Craft of all shapes and 
sizes were passing up and 
down, but he looked in vain 
for any sign of the skipper. 
It was galling to him as a seaman to stay 
there with the wind blowing freshly down 
the river; but over an hour elapsed before a 
yell from Tim, who was leaning over the 
bows, called his attention to a waterman’s 














of Craft. 
Jacoss. 


Why couldn’t you coax ’em away? That’s 
what I wanted you to do. That’s what I 
told you to do.” 

“ Well, you'll have plenty of opportunities 
of coaxing yourself, so far as I can see,” 
retorted Fraser, grimly. “Then you'll see 
how it works. It was the only way of getting 
rid of them.” 

“You ought to have sent round to me and 
let me know what you were doing,” said 
Flower. “I sat in that blamed pub till they 
turned me out at twelve, expecting you every 

minute. I'd only 
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threepence left by 
then, and I crossed 
the water with that, 
and then I had 
to shuffle along to 
Greenwich as best 
I could with a bad 
foot. What’ll be 
the end of it all, I 
don’t know.” 

“ Well, you’re all 
right at present,” 
said Fraser, glanc- 
ing round ; “rather 
different to what 
you'd have been 
if those two 
women had come 
to Seabridge and 











“OFF GREENWICH.” 


skiff, in the stern of which sat a passenger of 
somewhat dejected appearance. He had 
the air of a man who had been up all night, 
and in the place of returning the hearty and 
significant greeting of the mate, sat down in 
an exhausted fashion on the cabin skylight, 
and eyed him in stony silence until they 
were under way again. 

“ Well,” he said, at length, ungraciously. 

Chilled by his manner, Fraser, in place of 
the dramatic fashion in which he had in- 
tended to relate the events of the preceding 
night, told him in a few curt -sentences what 
had occurred. “And you can finish this 
business for yourself,” he concluded, warmly ; 
“T’ve had enough of it.” 

“You've made a pretty mess of it,” groaned 
the other; “there’ll be a fine set-out now. 


seen Cap’n Barber.” 

The other sat 
for a long time in 
thought. “I'll lay up for a few weeks 
with this foot at Seabridge,” he said, 
slowly, “and you'll have to tell the Tipping 
family that I’ve changed into another trade. 
What with the worry I’ve had lately, I shall 
be glad of the rest.” 

He made his way below, and turning in 
slept soundly after his fatigue until the cook 
aroused him a few hours later with the 
information that breakfast was ready. 

A wash and a change, together with a 
good breakfast, effected as much change in 
his spirits as in his appearance. Refreshed 
in mind and body he slowly paced the deck, 
his chest expanding as he sniffed the fresh 
air, and his soul, encouraged by the dangers 
he had already passed through, bracing itself 
for fresh encounters. 
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“TI ’ope the foot is goin’ on well, sir,” 
said Tim, breaking in upon his meditations 
respectfully. 

“Much easier this morning,” said the 
skipper, amiably. 

Tim, who was lending the cook a hand, 
went back into the galley to ponder. As a 
result of a heated debate in the fo’c’s’le, 
where the last night’s proceedings and the 
mysterious ap- 
pearance of the 
skipper off Green- 
wich had caused 
a great sensa- 
tion, they had 
drawn lots to 
decide who was 
to bell the cat, 
and Tim had 
won or lost ac- 
cording as_ the 
subject might be 
viewed. 

*“You don’t 
want to walk 
about on it much, 
sir,” he said, 
thrusting his head 
out again. 

The skipper 
nodded. 

“T was alarmed 
last night,” said 
Tim. “ We was 
all alarmed,” he 
added, hastily, in "BE WAS A MAN, AN’ 
order that the 
others might stand in with the risk, “ think- 
ing that p'r'aps you’d walked too far and 
couldn’t get back.” 

The master of the Foam looked at him, 
but made no reply, and Tim’s head was 
slowly withdrawn. ‘The crew, who had been 
gazing over the side with their ears at the 
utmost tension, gave him five minutes’ grace, 
and then, the skipper having gone aft again, 
walked up to the galley. 

“I’ve done all I could,” said the wretched 
youth. 

“ Done all ye could ?” said Joe, derisively ; 
“why, you ain’t done nothin’ yet.” 

“T can’t say anything more,” said Tim. “I 
dassent. I ain't got your pluck, Joe.” 

“Pluck be blowed,” said the seaman, 
fiercely ; “why, there was a chap I knew once, 
shipwrecked he was, and had to take to the 
boats. When the grub give out they drew 
lots to see who should be killed and eaten. 
He lost. Did ’e back out of it? Not a bit 
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of it; ’e was a man, an’ ’e shook ‘ands 
with em afore they ate im and wished ’em 
luck.” 

“Well, you can kill and eat me, if that’s 
what you want,” said Tim, desperately. “I'd 
sooner ’ave that.” 

“Mind you,” said Joe, “till you’ve arsked 
them questions and been answered satisfac 
tory—none of us’ll ‘ave anything to do with 


‘R SHOOK 'ANDS WITH 'EM AFORE THEY ATE ‘IM.” 


you, besides which I'll give you such a licking 
as you've never ’ad before.” 

He strolled off with Ben and the cook as 
the skipper came towards them again, and 


sat down in the bows. ‘Tim, sore afraid of 
his shipmate’s contempt, tried again. 

“T wanted to ask your pardon in case 
I done wrong last night, sir,” he said, 
humbly. 

“ All right, it’s granted,” replied the other, 
walking away. 

Tim raised his eyes to heaven, and then 
lowering them, looked even more beseechingly 
at his comrades. 

“Go on,” said Ben, shaping the words only 
with his mouth. 

“T don’t know, sir, whether you know what 
I was alloodin’ to just now,” said Tim, in 
trembling accents, as the skipper came within 
earshot again. “I’m a-referring to a cab 
ride.” 

“ And I told you that I’ve forgiven you,” 
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said Flower, sternly, “ forgiven you freely. 
All of you.” 

“Tt’s a relief to my mind, sir,” faltered the 
youth, staring. 

“Don’t mix yourself up in my business 
again, that’s all,” said the skipper; “you 
mightn’t get off so easy next time.” 

“It’s been worrying me ever since, sir,” 
persisted Tim, who was half fainting. “I’ve 
been wondering whether I ought to have 
answered them ladies’ 
questions, and told ‘em 
what I did tell ’em.’ 

The skipper swung 
round hastily and con- 
fronted him. ‘‘ Told 
them?” he stuttered, “‘ told 
them what?” 

“T ’ardly re- 

member, sir,” 
said Tim, alarm- 
ed at his manner. 
“Wot with the 
suddenness o’ the 
thing, an’ the 
luckshury o’ rid- 
ing ina cab, my 
‘ead was in a 
whirl.” 

‘““What did 
they ask you?” 
demanded the 
skipper. 

“They asked 

me what Cap’n 
Flower was like 
an’ where ’e 
lived,” said Tim, 
“an’ they asked 
me whether I 
knew a Mr. Rob- 
inson.” 

Captain Flower, 
his eyes blazing, 
waited. 

“IT said I ’adn’t got the pleasure o 
Mr. Robinson’s acquaintance,” said Tim, 
with a grand air. “I was just goin’ to 
tell "em about you when Joe ’ere gave me 
a pinch.” 

“Well?” inquired the skipper, stamping 
with impatience. 

“I pinched ‘im back agin, sir,” said Tim, 
smiling tenderly at the reminiscence. 

“'Tim’s a fool, sir,” said Joe, suddenly, as 
the overwrought skipper made a move 
towards the galley. “’E didn’t seem to know 
wot 'e was a-sayin’ of, so I up and told ’em 
all about you.” 





’ 


“1 TOLD 'EM YOU WAS A BALD-HEADED CHAP.” 
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“You did, did you? 
Flower, bitterly. 

“In answer to their questions, sir,” said 
Joe, “I told ’em you was a bald-headed chap 
marked with the small-pox, and I said when 
you was at ’ome, which was seldom, you 
lived at Aberdeen.” 

The skipper stepped: towards him and laid 
his hand affectionately on his shoulder. 
“You ought to have been an admiral, Joe,” 

he said, gratefully, 

without intending any 
slur on a noble pro- 
fession. 

“T also told George 
the watchman to tell 
‘em the same thing, 
if they came round 

again worry- 
ing,” said Joe, 
proudly. 

The skipper 
patted him on 
the shoulder 
again. 

“One o’ these 
days, Joe,” he 
remarked, “ you 
shall know all 
about this little 
affair; for the 
present it’s 
enough to tell 
you that a cer- 
tain unfortunate 
young female has 
taken a fancy to 
a friend o’ mine 
named Robin- 
son, but it’s very 
important, for 
Robinson’s sake, 
that she should- 
n't see me or 
get to know 

Do you understand ?” 


Curse you,” said 


anything about me. 

“ Perfeckly,” said Joe, sagely. 

His countenance was calm and composed, 
but the cook’s forehead had wrinkled itself 
into his hair in a strong brain effort, while 
Ben was looking for light on the deck, and 


not finding it. Flower, as a sign that the 
conversation was now ended, walked aft 
again, and taking the wheel from the mate, 
thoughtfully suggested that he should go 
below and turn in for five minutes. 

“T’ll get through this all right after all,” he 
said, comfortably. “ TI’lllay up at Seabridge 
for a week or two, and after that I'll get off 
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the schooner at Greenwich for a bit and let 
you take her up to London. Then I'll write 
a letter in the name of Robinson and send 
it toa man I know in New York to post 
from there to Miss Tipping.” 

His spirits rose and he slapped Fraser 
heartily on the back. “That disposes of 
one,” he said, cheerily. ‘Lor’, in years to 
come how I shall look back and laugh over 
all this !” 

“Yes, I think it'll be some time before 
you do any laughing to speak of,” said 
Fraser. 

“ Ah, you always look on the dark side of 
things,” said Flower, briskly. 

“ Of course, as things are, you’re going to 
marry Miss Banks,” said Fraser, slowly. 

“No, I’m not,” said the other, cheerfully ; 
“it strikes me there’s plenty of time before 
that will come to a head, and that gives me 
time to turn round. I don’t think she’s any 
more anxious for it than I am.” 

“ But suppose it does come to a head,” 
persisted Fraser, “what are you going to 
do?” 

“T shall find a way out of it,” said the 
skipper, confidently. “ Meantime, just as an 
exercise, for your wits, you might try and 
puzzle out what would be the best thing to 
do in such a case.” 

His good spirits lasted all the way to 
Seabridge, and, the schooner berthed, he 
went cheerfully off home. It was early after- 
noon when he arrived, and, Captain Barber 
being out, he had a comfortable “/c-d-/éte 
with Mrs. Church, in which he was able to 
dilate pretty largely upon the injury to his 
foot. Captain Barber did not return until 
the tea was set, and then, shaking hands with 
his nephew, took a seat opposite, and in a 
manner more than usually boisterous, kept 
up a long conversation. 

It was a matter of surprise to Flower that, 
though the talk was by no means of a sorrow- 
ful nature, Mrs. Church on three separate 
occasions rose from the table and left the 
room with her handkerchief to her eyes. At 
such times his uncle’s ideas forsook him, and 
he broke off not only in the middle of a 
sentence, but even in the middle of a word. 
At the third time Flower caught his eye, and 
with a dumb jerk of his head toward the 
door inquired what it all meant. 

“Tell you presently,” said his uncle, in a 
frightened whisper. “Hush! Don’t take 
no notice of it. Not a word.” 

“ What is it?” persisted Flower. 

Captain Barber gave a hurried glance 


towards the door and then leaned over the 
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table. 
fully. 

Flower whistled, and, full of the visions 
which this communication opened up, 
neglected to join in the artificial mirth which 
his uncle was endeavouring to provoke upon 
the housekeeper’s return. Finally he worked 
up a little mirth on his own account, and 
after glancing from his uncle to the house- 
keeper, and from the housekeeper back to his 
uncle again, smothered his face in his hand- 
kerchief and rushed from the room. 

“ Bit on a bad tooth,” he said, untruthfully, 
when he came back. 

Captain Barber eyed him fiercely, but Mrs. 
Church regarded him with compassionate 
interest, and, having got the conversation 
upon such a safe subject, kept it there until 
the meal was finished. 

““What’s it all about?” inquired Flower, 
as, tea finished, Captain Barber carried his 
chair to the extreme end of the garden and 
beckoned his nephew to do likewise. 

“You're the cause of it,” said Captain 
Barber, severely. 

“Me?” said Flower, in surprise. 

“ You know that little plan I told you of 
when you was down here last?” said the 
other. 

His nephew nodded. 

“It came off,” groaned Captain Barber. 
“T’ve got news for you as’ll make you dance 
for joy.” 

“T’ve got a bad foot,” said Flower, paling. 

“Never mind about your foot,” said his 
uncle, regarding him fixedly. “ Your banns 
are up.” 


“Up! 


“ Broken ’art,” he whispered, sorrow- 


Up where ?” gasped Flower. 

“ Why—in the church,” said the other, 
staring at him; “where’d you think? I got 
the old lady’s consent day before yesterday, 
and had ‘em put up at once.” 

“Ts she dead, then ? ” inquired his nephew, 
in a voice the hollowness of which befitted 
the question. 

“ How the deuce could she be ?” returned 
his uncle, staring at him. 

“No, I didn’t think of that,” said Flower ; 
“of course, she couldn’t give her consent, 
could she ?—not if she was dead, I mean.” 

Captain Barber drew his chair back and 
looked at him. “His joy has turned his 
brain,” he said, with conviction. 

“No, it’s my foot,” said Flower, rallying. 
“T’ve had no sleep with it. I’m delighted ! 
Delighted ! After all these years.” 

“You owe it to me,” said his uncle, with a 
satisfied air. “I generally see my way clear to 
what I want, and generally get it, too. I’ve 
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played Mrs. Banks and Mrs. Church agin 
one another without their knowing it. Both 
‘elpless in my hands, they was.” 

“ But what’s the matter with Mrs. Church ?” 
said his depressed nephew. 

“ Ah, that’s the worst of it,” said Uncle 
sarber, shaking his head. ‘“ While I was in 
play that pore woman must have thought 
I was in earnest. She don’t say nothing. 
Not a word, and the efforts she makes to 
control her feelings is noble.” 

“Have you told her she has got to go, 
then ?” inquired Flower. 

Captain Barber shook his head. “ Mrs. 
Banks saved me that trouble,” he said, 
grimly. 

“But she can’t take notice 
Banks,” said Flower, “it'll have 
from you.” 

“ All in good time,” said Captain Barber, 
wiping his face. “As I’ve done all this for 
you, I was going to let you tell her.” 


from Mrs. 
to come 







“1 WAS GOING TO LET YOU TELL 


“ Me /” said Flower, with emphasis. 

“Certainly,” said Captain Barber, with 
more emphasis still. “Just get her to your- 
self on the quiet, and allude to it casual. 
Then after that bring the subject up when 
I'm in the room. As it’s to make room for 
you and your wife, you might fix the date for 
‘er to go. That'll be the best way to do it.” 
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“Tt seems to me it is rather hard on her,” 
said his nephew, compassionately ; “ perhaps 
we had better wait a little longer.” 

“Certainly not,” said Captain Barber, 
siarply ; “don’t I tell you your banns are 
up? You're to be asked in church first time 
next Sunday. You'll both live with me as 
agreed, and I’m going to make over three 0’ 
the cottages to you and a half share in the 
ship. The rest you'll have to wait for. Why 
don’t you look cheerful? You ought to.” 

“T’m cheerful enough,” said Flower, re- 
covering himself. “ I’m thinking of you.” 

“ Me?” said his uncle. 

“You and Mrs. Church,” said his nephew ; 
“so far as I can see you've committed 
yourself.” 

“T can manage,” said Uncle Barber. “I’ve 
always been master in my own house. Now 
you’d better step round and see the bride 
that is to be.” 

“Well, you be careful,” said his nephew, 
warningly. 

“I’m coming 
too,” said Captain 
Barber, with some 
haste; “there’s no 
need to stay and 


te (D wait for trouble. 
é ~ When you go into 
EES the house, come 
back as though 
you’d forgotten 


<annee 
Mw 
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+ Mae something, and sing 


out to me that you 
want me to come 
too—hard enough 
for ’er to hear, 
mind.” 
VIII. 
bewildered 
master of the 
foam spent the 
remainder of the 
time at Seabridge 
in a_ species of 
waking nightmare. 
A grey - haired 








THE 


dressmaker and a 
HER.” small apprentice 

sat in the Banks’s 
best parlour, and from a chaos of brown 
paper patterns stuck over with pins a 
silk dress of surpassing beauty began 
slowly to emerge. As a great concession 
Flower was allowed to feel the material, 
and even to rub it between his finger 


and thumb in imitation of Captain Barber, 
who was so prone to the exercise that 
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A SILK DRESS OF SURPASSING 


a small piece was cut off for his especial 
delectation. A colour of unwonted softness 
glowed in the cheek of Elizabeth and an air 
of engaging timidity tempered her interview 
with Flower, who had to run the gauntlet of 
much friendly criticism on the part of his fair 
neighbours. 

Up to the time of sailing for London again 
the allusion to Mrs. Church’s departure 
desired of Captain Barber had not been 
made by the younger man. The house- 
keeper was still in possession, and shook 
hands with him at the front door as he limped 
slowly off with Miss Banks and his uncle to 
go down to the schooner. His foot was still 
very bad, so bad that he stumbled three 
times on the way to the quay despite the 
assistance afforded by the arm of his 
betrothed. 

“Seems to be no power in it,” he said, 
smiling faintly; “but I daresay it'll be all 
right by the time I get back.” 

He shook hands with Captain Barber 
and, as a_ tribute to conventionality, 
kissed Miss Banks. The last the two 
saw of him, he was standing at the wheel 
waving his handkerchief. They waved 
their own in return, and as the Foam 
drew rapidly away gave a final farewell 
and departed. 

“* What’s the game with the foot ?” 
the mate, in a low voice. 

“Tell you by-and-by,” 
“it’s far from well, but even if it wasn’t I 


inquired 


BEAUTY BEGAN SLOWLY TO EMERGE.” 


said the skipper ; 


should pretend it 
was bad. I sup 
pose that don’t 
suggest anything to 
you ?” 

The mate shook 
his head. 

“Can you see 
any way out of 
it?” inquired the 
other. “‘ What would 
you do if you were 
in my place?” 

“Marry the girl 
I wanted to marry,” 
said the mate, 
sturdily, “and not 
trouble about any- 
thing else.” 

“And lose _thir- 
teen cottages and 
this ship, and my 
berth in the _bar- 
gain,” said the 
skipper. ‘‘ Now, 

think of some other way, 
haven’t thought of it by 
I'll tell you what I’m going 


you try and 
and if you 
dinner-time, 
to do.” 

No other scheme having suggested itself 
to the mate by the time that meal arrived, he 
prepared to play the part of listener. The 
skipper, after carefully closing both the door 
and the skylight, prepared to speak. 

“T’m in a desperate fix, Jack—that you'll 
admit,” he said, by way of preparation. 

The mate cordially agreed with him. 

“There’s Poppy down at Poplar, Matilda 
at Chelsea, and Elizabeth at Seabridge,” 
continued Flower, indicating various pointson 
the table with his finger as he spoke. “ Some 
men would give up in despair, but I’ve 
thought of a way out of it. I’ve never got 
into a corner I couldn’t get out of yet.” 

“You want a little help, though, some- 
times,” said Fraser. 

“ All part of my plans,” 
airily. 


rejoined Flower, 
“Tf it hadn’t been for my uncle’s 
interference I should have been all right. A 


man’s no business to be so officious. As it 
is, I’ve got to do something decided.” 

“If 1 were you,” interrupted Fraser, “I 
should go to Captain Barber and tell him 
straight and plain how the thing stands. 
You needn’t mention anything about Miss 
Tipping. Tell him about the other, and that 
you intend to marry her. It'll be best in the 
long run, and fairer to Miss Tyrell, too,” 

“You don’t know my uncle as well as I 
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do,” retorted the skipper. “ He’s as obstinate 
an old fool as ever breathed. If I did as you 
say I should lose everything. Now, I'll tell 
you what I’m going to do. To-night, 
during your watch, I shall come up on 
deck and stand on the side of the ship to 
look at something in the water, when I 
shall suddenly hear a shout.” 

The mate, who had a piece of dumpling 
on his fork, half-way to his mouth, put 
it down again and regarded him open- 
mouthed. 

“My foot,” continued the skipper, in 
surprisingly even tones, considering his 
subject, “will then give way and I shall 
fall overboard.” 

The mate was about to speak, but the 
skipper, gazing in a rapt manner before him, 
waved him into silence. 

“You will alarm the crew and pitch a 
lifebelt overboard,” he continued ; “you will 
then back sails and lower the boat.” 

“You'd better take the lifebelt 
you, hadn’t you?” inquired the 
anxiously. 

“T shall be picked up by a Norwegian 
barque, bound for China,” continued the 
skipper, ignoring the interruption; “I shall 
be away at least six months, perhaps more, 
according as things turn out.” 


with 
mate, 


The mate pushed his scarcely tasted dinner 
from him, and got up from the table. It 
was quite evident to him that the skipper’s 
love affairs had turned his brain. 

“ By the time I get back, Matilda’ll have 
ceased from troubling, any way,” said the 


skipper, “and I have strong hopes that 
Elizabeth’ll take Gibson. I shall stay away 
long enough to give her a fair chance, any 
way. 

“But s’pose you get drowned before any- 
thing can pick you up!” suggested the mate, 
feebly. 

“ Drowned ?” repeated the skipper. “Why, 
you didn’t think I was really going over- 
board, did you? I shall be locked up in 
my state-room.” 

The mate’s brow cleared and _ then 
darkened again, suddenly. “I see, some 
more lies for me to tell, I suppose,” he 
said, angrily. 

“After you’ve raised the alarm and failed 
to recover the body,” said the skipper, with 
relish, “ you'll lock my door and put the key 
in your pocket. That would be the proper 
thing to do if I really did go overboard, you 
know, and when we get to London [’ll just 
slip quietly ashore.” 

The mate came back to his dinner and 
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finished it in silence, while the skipper kept 
up a rambling fire of instructions for his 
future guidance. 

*“ And what about Miss Tyrell?” said the 
mate, at length. “Is she to know?” 

“Certainly not,” said Flower, sharply. “I 
wouldn’t have her know for anything. You're 
the only person to know, Jack. You'll have 
to break the news to ’em all, and mind you 
do it gently, so as not to cause more grief 
than you can help.” 

“T won't do it at all,” said the mate. 

“Yes, you will,” said Flower, “and if 
Matilda or her mother come down again, 
show it to ‘em in the paper. Then they'll 
know it'll be no good worrying Cap’n Flower 
again. If they see it in the paper they'll 
know it’s true. It’s sure to be in the local 
papers, and in the London ones too, very 
likely. I should think it would ; the master 
of a vessel !” 

Fraser being in no mood to regard this 
vanity complacently, went up on deck and 
declined to have anything to do with the 
matter. He maintained this attitude of im- 
movable virtue until tea-time, by which time 
Flower’s entreaties had so won upon him 
that he was reluctantly compelled to admit 
that it seemed to be the only thing possible 
in the circumstances, and more reluctantly 
still to promise his aid to the most un- 
scrupulous extent possible. 

“T'll write to you when I’m fixed up,” 
said the skipper, “giving you my new name 
and address. You're the only person I 
shall be able to keep touch with. I shall 
have to rely upon you for everything. 
If it wasn’t for you I should be dead to 
the world.” 

“T know what you'll do as well as 
possible,” said Fraser; “you've got nothing 
to do for six months, and you'll be getting 
into some more engagements.” 

“I don’t think you have any call to say 
that, Jack,” remarked Flower, with some 
dignity. 

“Well, I wish it was well over,” said the 
mate, despondently. “What are you going 
to do for money?” 

“TI drew out £40 to get married with— 
furniture and things,” said Flower ; “that'll 
go overboard with me, of course. I’m doing 
all this for Poppy’s sake more than my own, 
and I want you to go up and see her every 
trip, and let me know how she is. She 
mightn’t care what happened to her if she 
thinks I’m gone, and she might marry some- 
body else in desperation.” 

“T don’t care about facing her,” said 
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Fraser, bitterly; “it’s a shady business 
altogether.” 

“It’s for her sake,” repeated Flower, 
calmly. “Take on old Ben as mate, and 
ship another hand for’ard.” 

The mate ended the subject by going to 
his bunk and turning in; the skipper, who 
realized that he himself would have plenty of 
time for sleep, went on deck and sat silently 
smoking. Old Ben was at the wheel, and 


“THE SKIPPER SAT SILENTLY SMOKING.” 


the skipper felt a glow of self-righteousness as 
he thought of the rise in life he was about to 
give the poor fellow. 

At eight o’clock the mate relieved Ben, 
and the skipper, with a view of keeping up 


appearances, announced his intention of 
turning in for a bit. 

The sun went down behind clouds of 
smoky red, but the light of the summer 
evening lasted for some time after. Then 
darkness came down over the sea, and it was 
desulate except for the side-lights of distant 
craft. The mate drew out his watch and, 
by the light of the binnacle-lamp, saw that it 
was ten minutes to ten. At the same moment 
he heard somebody moving about forward. 

“Who's that for’ard ?” he cried, smartly. 
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“ Me, sir,” answered Joe’s voice. “I’ma 
bit wakeful, and it’s stiflin’ ’ot down below.” 

The mate hesitated, and then, glancing at 
the open skylight, saw the skipper, who was 
standing on the table. 

“Send him below,” said the latter, in a 
sharp whisper. 

“You'd better get below, Joe,” said the 
mate. 

“W’y, I ain't doin’ no ’arm, sir,” said Joe, 

in surprise. 
“Get below,” 
said the mate, 
sharply. ‘‘Do 
you hear?—get 
below. You’! 
be sleeping in 
your watch if 
you don’t sleep 
now.” 
The sounds of 
a carefully modu- 
lated grumble 
came faintly aft, 
then the mate, 
leaning away from 
the wheel to avoid 
the galley which ob- 
structed his view, saw 
that his order had 
been obeyed. 
“Now,” said the 
skipper, quietly, “you must 
give a perfect scream of 
horror, mind, and put this 
on the deck. It fell off 
as I went over, d’ye see?” 

He handed over the slipper he 
had been wearing, and the mate 
took it surlily. 

“There ought to be a splash,” 
he murmured. “ Joe’s awake.” 

The skipper vanished, to reappear a minute 
or two later with a sack into which he had 
hastily thrust a few lumps of coal and other 
rubbish. The mate took it from him, and, 
placing the slipper on the deck, stood with 
one hand holding the wheel and the other 
the ridiculous sack. 

“Now,” said the skipper. 

The sack went overboard, and, at the 
same moment, the mate left the wheel with 
an ear-splitting yell and rushed to the galley 
for the life-belt which hung there. He 
crashed heavily into Joe, who had rushed on 
deck, but, without pausing, ran to the side 
and flung it overboard. 

“ Skipper’s overboard,” he yelled, running 
back and putting the helm down. 
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Joe put his head down the fore-scuttle and 
yelled like a maniac: the othery came up in 
their night-gear, and in a marvellously short 
space of time the schooner was hove to and 
the cook and Joe had tumbled into the boat 
and were pulling back 
lustily in search of 
the skipper. 

Half an hour | 


elapsed, during which 
those on the schooner 
hung over the stern 
listening intently. 


They could hear the 
oars in the rowlocks - 
and the shouts of the 
rowers. Tim lit a 
lantern and dangled 

it over the water. 

“Have you got 
im?” cried Ben, as 
the boat came over 
the darkness and the 
light of the lantern 
shone on the up- 
turned faces of the 
men. 

“Ne,” 
huskily. 

Ben threw him a 
line, and he clam- 
bered silently aboard, 
followed by the 
cook. 

“Better put about,” 
he said to the mate, 
“and cruise about 
till daylight. We 
ain’t found the belt 
either, and it’s just 
possible he’s got Ny 

The mate shook his head. “It’s no 
good,” he said, confidently ; “ he’s gone.” 

“Well, I vote we try, anyhow,” said Joe, 
turning on him fiercely. “How did it 
happen ?” 

“He came up on deck to speak to 
me,” said the mate, shortly. “He fancied 
he heard a cry from the water and jumped 
up on the side with his hand on the rigging 
to see. I s’pose his bad foot slipped and he 
went over before I could move.” 

“We'll cruise about a bit,” said Joe, loudly, 
turning to the men. 

“Are you giving orders here, or am 1?” 
said the mate, sternly. 

“TI am,” said Joe, violently. 
duty to do all we can.” 

There was a dead silence. 

Vol. xviii. —21. 


said Joe, 


“It’s our 


Tim, pushing 


“AN EAR-SPLITTING YELL.” 


himself in between Ben and the cook, eyed 
the men eagerly. 

“What do you mean by that?” said the 
mate at last. 

“Wot I say,” said Joe, meeting him eye to 
eye, and thrusting his 
face close to his. 

The mate shrugged 
his shoulders and 
walked slowly aft ; 
then, with a_ regard 
for appearances which 
the occasion fully 
warranted, took the 
schooner for a little 
circular tour in the 
neighbourhood of the 
skipper’s disappear- 
ance. 

At daybreak, not 
feeling the loss quite 
as much as the men, 
he went below, and, 
having looked 
stealthily round, un- 
locked the door of 
the stateroom and 
peeped in. It was 
almost uncanny, con- 
sidering the circum- 
stances, to see in the 
dim light the figure 
of the skipper sitting 
on the edge of his 
bunk. 

“ What the blazes 
are you doing, dodg- 
ing about like this ?” 
he burst out, ungrate- 
fully. 

“ Looking for the 
body,” said the mate. “ Ain’t you heard 
us shouting? It’s not my fault—the crew 
say they won't leave the spot while there’s 
half a chance.” 

“Curse the crew,” said the skipper, quite 
untouched by this devotion. “ Ain’t you 
taking charge o’ the ship?” 

“ Joe’s about half mad,” said the mate. 
“It’s wonderful how upset. he is.” 

The skipper cursed Joe separately, and the 
mate, whose temper was getting bad, closed 
the interview by locking the door. 

At five o’clock, by which time they had 
chased three masses of weed and a barnacle- 
covered plank, they abandoned the search 
and resumed the voyage. A gloom settled 
on the forecastle, and the cook took advan- 
tage of the occasion to read Tim a homily 
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upon the shortness of life and the sudden- 
ness of death. Tim was much affected, but 
not nearly so much as when he discovered 
that the men were going to pay a last tribute 
to their late captain’s memory by abstaining 
from breakfast. He ventured to remark that 
the excitement and the night air had made 
him feel very hungry, and was promptly 
called an unfeeling little brute by the men 
for his pains. The mate, who, in deference 
to public opinion, had to keep up appearances 
the same way, was almost as much annoyed 
as Tim, and, as for the drowned man nmself, 
his state of mind was the worst of all. He 
was so ungrateful that the mate at length lost 
his temper, and when dinner was served 
allowed a latent sense of humour to have 
full play. 

It consisted of boiled beef, with duff, 
carrots, and potatoes, and its grateful incense 
filled the cabin. The mate attacked it 
lustily, listening between mouthfuls for any 
interruption from the state-room.* At length, 
unable to endure it any longer, the prisoner 
ventured to scratch lightly on the door. 

“ Hist /” said the mate, in a whisper. 

The scratching ceased, and the 
grinning broadly, resumed his dinner. 


mate, 


He 


finished at last, and lighting his pipe sat back 
easily in the locker, watching the door out 


of the corner of his eye. 

With hunger gnawing at his vitals the un- 
fortunate skipper, hardly able to believe his 
ears, heard the cook come down and clear 
away. The smell of dinner gave way to that 
of tobacco, and the mate, having half finished 
his pipe, approached the door. 

“ Are you there?” he asked, in a whisper. 

“Of course I am, you fool,” said the 
skipper, wrathfully ; “ where’s my dinner ?” 

“T’m very sorry”—began the mate, in a 
whisper. 

“What ?” inquired the skipper, fiercely. 

“I’ve mislaid the key,” said the mate, 
grinning fiendishly. ‘An’, what’s more, I 
can’t think what I’ve done with it.” 

At this intelligence, the remnants of the 
skipper’s temper vanished, and every bad 
word he had heard or read of, or dreamt 
of, floated from his hungry lips in frenzied 
whispers. 

“*T can’t hear what you say,” said the mate. 
“ What ?” 

The prisoner was about to repeat his 
remarks with a few embellishments, when 
the mate stopped him with one little word. 
“ Hist /” he said, quietly. 

At the imminent risk of bursting a blood- 
vessel or going mad the skipper stopped 
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short, and the mate, addressing a remark 
to the cook who was not present, went up 
on deck. 

He found the key by tea-time, and, his 
triumph having made him generous, passed 
the skipper in a generous hunk of the cold 
beef with his tea. The skipper took it and 
eyed him wanly, having found an empty 
stomach very conducive to accurate thinking. 

“The next thing is to slip ashore at 
Wapping, Jack,” he said, after he had finished 
his meal ; “the wharf’ll be closed by the time 
we get there.” 

“The watchman’s nearly sure to be asleep,” 
said Fraser, “and you can easily climb the 
gate. If he’s not, I must try and get him 
out of the way somehow.” 

The skipper’s forebodings proved to be 
correct. It was past twelve by the time 
they reached Wapping, but the watchman 
was wide awake and, with much bustle, 
helped them to berth their craft. He re- 
ceived the news of the skipper’s untimely 
end with well- bred sorrow, and at once 
excited the wrath of the sensitive Joe by 
saying that he was not surprised. 

“I ’ad a warning,” he said, solemnly, in 
reply to the indignant seaman. “ Larst night 
exactly as Big Ben struck ten o’clock the 
gate-bell was pulled three times.” 

“T’ve pulled it fifty times myself before 
now,” said Joe, scathingly, “and then had to 
climb over the gate and wake you up.” 

“T went to the gate at once,” continued 
George, addressing himself to the cook ; 
“sometimes when I’m shifting a barge, or 
doing any little job o’ that sort, I do ’ave to 
keep a man waiting, and, if he’s drunk, two 
minutes seems like ages to ’im.” 

“You ought to know wot it seems like,” 
muttered Joe. 

“When I got to the gate an’ opened it 
there was nobody there,” continued the 
watchman, impressively, “and while I was 
standing there I saw the bell-pull go up an’ 
down without ’ands and the bell rung ag’in 
three times.” 

The cook shivered. “Wasn't you frightened, 
George ?” he asked, sympathetically. 

“| knew it was a warning,” continued the 
veracious George. ‘“ W’y ’e should come to 
me I don’t know. One thing is I think ’e 
always ‘ad a bit of a fancy for me.” 

“ He ’ad,” said Joe ; “everybody wot sees 
you loves you, George. They can’t help 
theirselves.” 

“And I ’ave ‘ad them two ladies down 
ag’in asking for Mr. Robinson, and also 
for pore Cap’n Flower,” said the watchman ; 
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“I SAW THE BELL-PULL GO UP AN’ DOWN WITHOUT ‘ANDS,” 


“they asked me some questions about ’im, 
and I told ’em the lies wot you told me to 
tell ‘em, Joe; p’raps that’s w’y I ’ad the 
warning. 

Joe turned away with a growl and went 
below, and Tim and the cook, after greedily 
waiting for some time to give the watchman’s 
imagination a further chance, followed his 
example. George, left to himself, took his 
old seat on the post at the end of the jetty, 
being, if the truth must be told, somewhat 
alarmed by his own fertile inventions. 

Three times did the mate, in response to 
the frenzied commands of the skipper, come 
stealthily up the companion-way and look at 
him. ‘Time was passing, and action of some 
kind was imperative. 

“ George,” he whispered, suddenly. 

“ Sir,” said the watchman. 

“T want to speak to you,” said Fraser, 
mysteriously ; “come down here.” 

George rose carefully from his seat, and, 
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lowering himself gingerly on board, 
crept on tiptoe to the galley after the 
mate. 

“Wait in here till I come back,” 
said the latter, in a thrilling whisper ; 
“T’ve got something to show you. 
Don’t move, whatever happens.” 

His tones were so fearful, and he 
put so much emphasis on the last 
sentence, that the watchman burst 
hurriedly out of the galley again. 

“T don’t like these mysteries,” he 
said, plainly. 

“There’s no mystery,” said the 
mate, pushing him back ; “ something 
I don’t want the crew to see, that’s 
all. You’re the only man I can trust.” 

He closed the door and coughed, 
and a figure, which had been lurking 
on the companion-ladder, slipped 
hastily on deck and clambered noise- 
lessly on to the jetty. The mate 
clambered up beside it, and hurrying 
with it to the gate helped it over, 
and with much satisfaction heard it 
alight on the other side. 

“Good-night, Jack,” said Flower. 
“Don’t forget to look after Poppy.” 

“Good - night,” said the mate. 
“Write as soon as you're fixed.” 

He walked back leisurely to the 
schooner and stood in some per- 
plexity, eyeing the galley which contained the 
devoted George. He stood for so long that 
his victim lost all patience, and, sliding back 
the door, peered out and discovered him. 

“ Have you got it?” he asked, softly. 

“No,” replied Fraser; “there isn’t any- 
thing. I was only making a fool of you, 
George. Good-night.” He walked aft, and 
stood at the companion, watching the out- 
raged George as he came slowly out of the 
galley and stared about him. 

“ Good-night, George,” he repeated. 

The watchman made no reply to the 
greeting, but, breathing heavily, resumed his 
old seat on the post ; and, folding his arms 
across his panting bosom, looked down with 
majestic scorn upon the schooner and all its 
contents. Long after the satisfied mate had 
forgotten the incident in sleep, he sat there 
striving to digest the insult of which he had 
been the victim, and to consider a painful 
and fitting retribution. 


(Zo be continued.) 











— SEVEN years ago this month 
<" Mr. Gladstone formed his fourth 
: ~. » and last Administration. Looking 
SHADOWS. a es 
down the catalogue, it is startling 
to find how few then mustered are in the line 
of battle to-day. Mr. Gladstone is dead, 
so are his Lord Chancellor, Lord Herschell ; 
his President of the 
Board of Trade, Mr. 
Mundella ; his Second 
Whip, Mr. Ellis; and 
his Master of Horse, 
Lord Oxenbridge. Of 
the rest, his Secretary 
of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Lord  Rose- 
bery, has retired from 
official connection with 
the Party. So have 
his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir William 
Harcourt, and his Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, 
Mr. Morley. His 
Secretary for Scotland, 
Sir George Trevelyan, 
has gone back to his 
first love, Literature. His Vice-President 
of the Council, Mr. Acland, nas retired owing 
to ill-health. His Postmaster-General, Mr. 
Arnold Morley, has long been out of Parlia- 
ment; whilst his First Commissioner of Works, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre ; his Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, Mr. Hibbert ; his Parliamentary 
Secretary for India, Mr. 
George Russell; his Vice- 
Chamberlain, Mr. “ Bobbie” 
Spencer; and his Controller 








of the Household, Mr. 
Leveson - Gower, are also 
shelved owing to lack of 


appreciation on the part of 
the constituencies. 

His President of the Board 
of Agriculture, Mr. Herbert 


Gardner, is sunk in the 
obscurity of the House of 
Lords, where he has been 


joined by the Chief Whip 
of the new Parliament of 
1892, Mr. Marjoribanks. His 
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MR. TOMMY BOWLES—HIS CORNER SEAT. 


Under-Secretary for War, Lord Sandhurst, 
is Governor of Bombay. His Attorney- 
General, Sir Charles Russell, is Lord Chief 
Justice of England. His Solicitor-General, 
Mr. Rigby, is also wrapped in the dis tity 
of the ermine. His Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, Mr. Walker, is Lord Justice of 
Appeal. All this in seven short years. 

The game which used 
to be played round the 
seat of Mr. Gibson 
Bowles had its serious 
effect in drawing from 
the Speaker judg- 
ment or a nice 
question. The mem- 
ber for Kings Lynn, 
with characteristic 
discernment, early 
in his Parliamentary 
career secured the 
corner seat on the 
bench immediately 
behind that on which 

Ministers sit. It has 
many advantages, 

being central, easy of 
access, and conveniently contiguous to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, who are able to benefit 
by prompt communication of any counsels 
that may occur to Mr. Bowles at crises of 
debate. 

The coign of vantage was, to begin with, 
secured in the ordinary fashion by early 
arrival and attendance at 
prayers. After a while 
Mr. Bowles grew _ slack 
in these observances. In 
other cases where eminent 
men have appropriated 
particular seats it is the 
custom to regard them as 
sacred. Mr. Courtney, 
for example, has a 
corner seat below the gang- 
way, and if by chance he 
were absent from prayers, 
and so lose his legal 
claim to the place, he 
would doubtless on arriving 
find it reserved for him. It is 


CAP’EN 
TOMMY 
LOWLES’S 
** PITCH.” 
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one of the penalties of greatness that it 
excites jealousy. Envious eyes were cast 
upon Mr. Bowles’s seat. One day, arriving 
at question time, he was pained and shocked 
to find Mr. Gedge installed in his place, 
holding it by the invulnerable right of a 
ticket with his name on it stuck in the 
receptacle at the back. 





MR. GEDGE IN POSSESSION. 


Mr. Gedge, when he is not look- 


( saat ing after the bishops, or keeping 
STRATEGY the Prime Minister straight on 


constitutional points, is the 
guardian of ancient customs pertaining to 
the appropriation of seats on the floor of 
the House. His detection of the manceuvre 
whereby the corner seat and the one next to 
it on the Front Bench below the gangway on 
the Opposition side were invariably secured 
by Mr. Labouchere and Sir Charles Dilke is 
a matter of history. Long 
suspecting unlawful pro- 
cedure, and failing to detect 
the criminal from his accus- 
tomed seat above the gang- 
way, Mr. Gedge one day, 
with something more than 
usual of his air of inno- 
cence, strolled across the 
gangway, and during prayer 
time bowed his head in 
reverential attitude imme- 
diately opposite the right 
hon. but unsuspecting 
baronet who represents the 
Forest of Dean. 

To the casual observer, 
Mr. Gedge’s vision of 
earthly things was abso- 
lutely obstructed by his 





TOUJOURS GEDGE. 
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hands laid open upon his face. Actually 
he was peeping between his parted fingers, 
and distinctly saw Sir Charles Dilke slip a card 
into the receptacle at the back of the corner 
seat. Divine service over, and the congrega- 
tion dispersed, Mr. Gedge, crossing the aisle, 
read the name of Mr. Labouchere on the 
card he had seen manipulated by Sir Charles 
Dilke. 

The murder was out. He, a constant 
worshipper, had never seen Mr. Labouchere 
on his knees. Unless he were present at 
prayers he could not secure this particular 
seat. Yet night after night he held it, and 
this was how it was done! 

Later in the day Mr. Gedge unmasked the 
conspirators, and the Speaker, trying to look 
grave, administered rebuke. But to this day 
Mr. Labouchere regularly secures the corner 
seat below the gangway, and the Chaplain 
does not recollect being supported with his 
presence during prayers. 

Mr. Gedge’s incursion on Mr. 


THE SIEGE : 
‘ Bowles’s territory led to a suc- 
OF THE - : : 
* cession of scenes, watched with 
CORNER . . 
are boyish delight by the House. 


On the day after the first incur- 
sion, Mr. Bowles came down in good time 
for prayers, resolved that nothing in the way 
of regularity should be lacking. Marching up 
to his place to deposit his hat, a preliminary 
process to obtaining the ticket that completes 
a claim, he found a hat already in possession. - 
Robinson Crusoe coming on a man’s foot- 
step in what he had regarded as a desert 
island was not more startled. From a certain 
indefinable air of truculence combined with 
implacable respectability, he recognised the 
headgear as Mr. Gedge’s. 

Mr. Bowles is not easily 
beaten. The next day he 
went down before luncheon, 
marked the seat as his own 
by placing his hat on it, 
and enjoyed full possession 
throughout the evening sit- 
ting. Then followed a series 
of marching and counter- 
marching, accompanied by 
varied results. The member 
for Walsall had the advantage 
of living close by, and being 
an early riser, Mr. Bowles, 
reaching the House as early 
as six o'clock in the morning, 
elate with the certainty of 
triumph, was confronted 
with the silent sardonic 
regard of Mr. Gedge’s hat. 
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It was at this stage of the campaign the 
Speaker’s attention was called to the matter. 
He was asked to give a ruling on the point 
whether it is lawful for a member, having 
pegged out a claim to a particular seat by 
depositing his hat, straightway to depart 
about his business in the City or at the West- 
end, a strategy made possible by the posses- 
sion of a second hat. The Speaker, having 
taken thought and consulted the authorities, 
gave judgment in the negative. A member, 
he said, having claimed a seat in the usual 
manner, must remain within the precincts of 
the House till his right be fully established 
by possession of the ticket. 
Twenty-one years ago the com- 
MR. DILL- petition for seats led to a striking 
wyn’s” scene. Mr. Dillwyn, long time 
SEAT. member for Swansea, was the 
regular occupant of the corner 
seat below the gangway, now filled by Mr. 
Labouchere. He held it undisturbed tiil 
Mr. Roebuck was returned for Sheffield at 
a by-election. The old gentleman, presum- 
ing on his years and fame, coming down to 
the House at whatever hour suited his con- 
venience, dislodged Mr. Dillwyn. 
This genial custom was suffered for some 
time. But the worm will turn at last, and 
The situation is 


one day Mr. Dillwyn did. 
described in the following letter here pub- 


lished for the first time. I take it from a 
copy in the neat handwriting of Mr. Dillwyn 
which he gave me at the time. It bears 
date House of Commons, May 23rd, 1878, 
and commences :— 

“My Dear Mr. Roesuck,—Some time 
ago I mentioned to you that, although I wished 
to accommodate you by giving up to you the 
seat which I usually occupy in the House 
when you come here, I would ask you to let 
me know when you intended to come, as 
otherwise I am left without a place, and as I 
take rather an active part in the business of 
the House, this often occasions me consider- 
able inconvenience. I understood you to 
assent to the reasonableness of this request, 
and upon one occasion you did so inform 
me. Of late, however, you have not done 
so, and, consequently, I have several times 
during recent debates been without a place, 
although I had secured my usual one, as I 
did not like to prevent you from occupying 
it. Under these circumstances I hope you 
will excuse me if I consider the arrangement 
at an end, and that I shall decline to give 
you up my usual seat should I have secured 
it. I may say that several members who 
sit on the Opposition side of the House 
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do not like to hear speeches directed 
against the Opposition, and in praise of thc 
Government, such as you almost invariably 
make, emanating from their own side of the 
House, and they are surprised that you 
should like to make them from that side and 
that I should make way for you on it. Very 
many representations to this effect have been 
made to me since your speech this evening, 
and I cannot say that I am surprised at it. 
Wishing to act with courtesy with you, | 
think it right to inform you before you come 
next to the House that I shall in future 
decline to vacate for you any place which I 
may have secured.—Believe me, 

“Yours truly, 

“L. L. Dittwyn.” 

Before a week had sped after the dispatch 
of this letter crisis came. During question 
time, when the House was densely crowded, 
Mr. Roebuck entered, dragging his leaden 
footsteps in the direction of the corner seat. 
His habit was to stand there till Mr. Dillwyn 
either rose and left or moved lower down the 
bench. Now, as he stood and waited, Mr. 
Dillwyn steadily stared at the Treasury Bench, 
ignoring his presence. Not a word passed. 
The House paused, watching the scene. 
Finding the member for Swansea immovable, 
Mr. Roebuck crossed over to the Conserva- 
tive side, half-a-dozen members, amid wild 
cheering, springing up to give him a seat 
within the Government fold. 

Sir William Hart-Dyke is at least 

AN ODD free from the charge of intentional 

FISH. humour. He trotted his bull out 
caparisoned in almost funereal 
trappings. Debate sprang up upon a motion, 
made by Mr. James Lowther, charging the 
Lord Chancellor with breach of privilege, 
inasmuch as he had presided at a meeting 
summoned to select a Unionist candidate to 
represent Oxford University in place of the 
ever-lamented Sir John Mowbray. Sir 
William argued that such conduct on the 
part of a peer became actionable only if the 
interference took place after a writ had been 
issued. At the same time he was willing to 
concede to Mr. Lowther that he had for his 
purposes been fortunate in finding an offender 
in a person so highly placed as the Lord 
Chancellor. 

“T admit,” he said, “that the right honour- 
able gentleman has undoubtedly gone up to 
the top of the tree and caught a very big fish.” 
I remember, during the debates 
on foreign policy in the days of 
the Jingo excitement that bubbled 
round Lord Beaconsfield, hear- 


STOCK 
BULLS. 
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MR. HART-DYKE’S BULL: “‘CATCHING A BIG FISH ON 
THE TOP OF A TREE.” 


ing Mr. Alderman Cotton exclaim, “And 
this, Mr. Speaker, may be the one spark that 
will let slip the dogs of war!” 

Mr. Shaw, during the time he was Leader 
of the Home Rule Party, was called upon to 
defend himself for having desecrated the 
Sabbath by appearing at a public meeting in 
Cork to discuss the Land Question. “If,” 
he said, accepting the challenge, “an ox or 
an ass fall into the pit on the Sabbath day, 
we have the highest authority for the effort to 
take him out. Our brother is in the pit 
to-day, the farmer and the landlord are both 
in it, and I was at Cork last Sunday engaged 
in the effort to try to lift them out.” Which 
was the ox and which the ass was information 
Mr. Shaw withheld from a laughing House. 

It was Mr. O’Connor Power, one of the 
most finished speakers Ireland sent to the 
House of Commons in Mr. Parnell’s time, 
who shrewdly remarked: “Since the Govern- 
ment has let the cat out of the bag there is 
nothing to be done but to take the bull by 
the horns.” 

A striking success on somewhat 
different lines was obtained this 
Session by Mr. Kilbride. It was 
during the discussion on the 
second reading of the Food and Drugs Bill. 
Question arose as to how far the use of 
margarine might be safely encouraged. Mr. 
Kilbride startled the House, and after a 
moment’s consideration sent it into a fit of 
uncontrollable laughter, by announcing that 
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“chiefly used for cooking 


margarine is 
porpoises.” 

That is how the humble familiar word 
“purposes” sounds when enunciated in fine 
rotund Galway accent. 

Only Scotland could equal that. To the 
Parliament of 1874 was returned a gentleman 
named Smollett, who, though of Scotch blood 
and residence, represented Cambridge. He 
was, as he made a point of reminding the 
public in the pages of Dod and elsewhere, 
“the great-grand-nephew of the celebrated 
historian and novelist.” Not gifted in either 
direction himself, Mr. Smollett endeavoured 
to keep his great-uncle’s memory green by 
introducing into the House of Commons 
something of the manner of a surgeon’s mate 
of the last century. He distinguished him- 
self in the early days of the first Session of 
Parliament by a coarse attack on Mr. Glad- 
stone, whom he accused in the matter of the 
recent dissolution of “concocting a pious 
fraud,” of being “guilty of sharp practice 
more likely to have come from art attorney’s 
office than from a Cabinet of English gentle- 
men.” 

This brought Mr. Gladstone up in a tower- 
ing rage. He bestowed upon the new 
member a memorable castigation which, by 
the way, led to the birth of something of 
the bull pedigree. Amongst other genialities 
Mr. Smollett called Mr. Gladstone a 
“trickster.” “Let the hon. member,” the 
angry statesman thundered, “rise in his 
place and say whether he holds to the 
utterance of the word ‘trickster.’ ” 

Mr. Gladstone paused. All eyes were 

turned to Mr. Smollett seated above the 
gangway behind Ministers. After a moment’s 
hesitation, he jumped up and hotly said: “I 
shall not rise again from my seat.” 
It was on a later occasion Mr. 
Smollett forestalled Mr. Kilbride 
by mystifying the House with 
broad pronunciation of an inno- 
cent word. It happened in debate on an 
Indian topic, through which Mr. Smollett 
strode, whacking his flail on both sides. In 
the course of his boisterous harangue, Sir 
George Balfour, sitting in his accustomed 
place above the gangway, ventured to inter- 
polate a meek but critical “ Hear! hear!” 
Smollett turned upon him with the ferocity 
of a tiger disturbed in its native jungle. 
“The hon. member cheers,” he said, “ and I 
will admit to the fool———” 

The few members present stared at each 
other in indignant surprise. The Speaker 
half rose from the Chair: in his present 
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mood Smollett might be expected to say 
anything. But publicly to allude to poor old 
Sir George Balfour as a fool seemed going 
a little too far. 

Smollett, not observing the consternation 
he had created, concluded his 
sentence : “I will admit to the 
fool all that has been said 
about these unjustifiable an- 
nexations.” 

Then the House discovered 
that misapprehension had 
arisen out of the Northerner’s 
pronunciation of the innocent 
word “ full.” 

A friend old 


THE 

; enough to have 
RETORT 3 

s been in the House 

CON- of Commons when 
CLUSIVE. 


Lord Palmerston 
was Prime Minister recalls a 
scene in which there was 
delivered a speech at once the 
shortest and, as far as my 
memory goes, the bitterest ever uttered. It 
was in the Session of 1862, and, as happened 
in those days, Lord Palmerston, seated on 
the Treasury Bench, had fallen fast asleep. 
A member speaking from a bench immedi- 
ately behind Ministers delivered a violent 
diatribe against the foreign policy of the 
Government. He was, as nearly as the un- 
developed resources of the century permitted, 
something approaching the 
Ashmead - Bartlett type. It 
happened that, contrary to his 
custom, he had said something 
that needed answering. A col- 
league rousing the Premier 
hastily whispered in his ear. 

Palmerston, with the in- 
stincts of an old _ war-horse, 
instantly rose to join in 
the fray. In his half-dazed 
state he had evidently mis- 
understood the source of the 
attack. “In reply to the right 
honourable gentleman 
opposite,” he said, concluding 
assault had come from the 
usual quarter. 

His colleague hastily whis- 
pered correction, but was again 
misunderstood. 

“The hon. member below the gangway,” 
said Palmerston, turning in that direction, 
“has thought fit to attribute to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers- " 

Once more his coat-tails were pulled, and 
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MR. BRODRICK, UNDER-SECRETARY 
FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
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with audible inquiry, “Eh? What? What?” 
This time he mastered the name of the 
assailant of his policy. He turned round, 
looked his hon. friend full in the face, and 
bent towards his colleague, saying, “Oh, 
it was only you, was it?” and 
then resumed his seat. 

We manage things differently 
now. The Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs is hedged about 
with a ring fence of prohibition 
to reply to inconsiderate 
questions from inconsiderable 
members. Palmerston’s pro- 
cedure was equally effective 
and more dramatic. But it 
needs a Palmerston to carry 
it off. 

Does anyone 
A read Kinglake’s 
PROPHECY. “Eothen” now? 
Temptation is pro- 
vided by a little volume, 
excellently printed and neatly 
bound, recently issued at a small price by 
Messrs. Newnes. Looking over it I finda 
remarkable forecast of the present state of 
things in Egypt. In the shortest chapter of 
the book, containing an eloquent apostrophe 
of the Sphinx, Kinglake writes: “And we, 
we shall die, and Islam will wither away ; 
and the Englishman, leaning far over to hold 
his loved India, will plant a firm foot on the 
banks of the Nile, and sit in the 
seats of the Faithful, and still 
that sleepless rock will be 
watching, and watching, the 
works of the new, busy race 
with those same sad, earnest 
eyes, and the same tranquil 
mien everlastingly.” 

“ Eothen ” was published in 
1844, at which time’ Mehemet 
Pasha had, of his strength, 
forced the Sultan to concede to 
him the position of hereditary 
Viceroy. England had not at 
the time the slightest foothold 
in the country, nor was there 
anything visibly working in that 
direction. But Kinglake had 
a clear vision of the far-off 
future, and fitly framed it in 
this glowing passage. 

I read in the newspapers how, 
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told a striking story, which he 
said had come to his ears within the last 




















few days. A hardened professional pick- 
pocket found himself within sight of death, 
and for the first time in his life had leisure 
to think. During a somewhat protracted 
illness the reality of the love of God was 
vividly borne in upon him, and he became, 
in the deepest sense, converted from darkness 
to light. He had received the Sacrament, 
and was in articulo mortis, when the priest, 
who was reading the commendatory prayer 
by his bedside, heard a hoarse whisper in his 
ear, ‘Look out for your watch.’ As the 
clergyman raised his head, the man lay dead 
with the watch in his hand. The will, said 
Canon Gore, was not strong enough to resist 
the habitual instinctive motions of the body, 
yet was strong enough to protest against its 
own act with the voice.” 

I know that story. It comes from THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE, and has journeyed many 
times round the world since, “ within the last 
few days,” it struck the Canon’s ear. I am 
subdued by paternal regret on observing how 
sadly its points have been rubbed off in the 
journey. “The priest” was the late Mr. 
Henry White, and it was during his chap- 
laincy of the House of Commons that the 
grim incident occurred. Late one winter 
night a messenger came to his door and 
besought his attendance at the bedside of a 
sick man. He obeyed the summons, and 
was led to a house in a squalid neighbour- 
hood by Waterloo Bridge. Entering a room 
lit by a tallow candle, he 
found a man of wasted frame 
and haggard features lying 
on a truckle-bed. 

Curious to know why he, 
living some distance off, 
should be sent for, he ques- 
tioned the sick man, who 
told him that he once drop- 
ped in at St. Margaret’s 
Church, where Mr. White 
was preaching. The subject 
chanced to be the repentance 
and salvation of the thief on 
the Cross. The dying man 
admitted that he had been a 
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thief from his boyhood, had spent a consider- 
able portion of his still young life in prison. 
But be was so much touched by the sermon 
that he had abjured his evil courses, had 
striven to lead an honest life, had mostly 
starved, and, feeling he was dying, there came 
upon him a strong desire to hear again the 
voice that once so strangely uplifted him. 

Mr. White, much affected, prayed by the 
bedside, then sat and talked with the man. 
As he grew weaker he leaned over and 
whispered consoling words. Rising as he 
heard the death-rattle, he found himself 
grasped by the watch-chain, his watch in the 
closed hand of the penitent thief. 

The ruling passion, literally, strong in death, 
propinquity had been irresistible. 
In a recent number I quoted 
the following verse, with the 
explanation that I found it 
among some old papers and was 
not able to identify the hand- 
writing or the author :— 

The head of the Army and Chief of the Fleet 

Went out on a visit to Cyprus and Crete. 

The natives received them with joyful hurrahs, 

Called one of them Neptune, the other one Mars. 


They ran up an altar to Stanley forthwith, 
And ran up a bookstall to W. H. Smith. 


A reader of THE STRAND MAGAZINE in 
far-off Rio de Janeiro writes: “ The poetry 
is without doubt twin-brother to the verse 
which appears in Chapter XII. of the new 
edition of Maxwell’s ‘Life of W. H. 
Smith.’ It is there attributed 
to Mr. Bromley-Davenport, 
M.P.” 

Sir Herbert Maxwell con- 
firms this reference, but 
admits that he was in error. 
The author of the jeu d’esprit 
is Sir Wilfrid Lawson, to 
whom the House of Com- 
mons is indebted for many 
similar flashes of good- 
humoured badinage. Sir 
Herbert tells me he found 
opportunity to correct the 
error in the pages of Votes 
and Queries. 


HONOUR 
TO WHOM 
HONOUR 
IS DUE. 


“THE HEAD OF THE ARMY AND CHIEF OF 
THE FLEET” 


MARS: COL. THE HON, 
NEPTUNE: 
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THINK you had better 
attempt no explanation, Mr. 
Halbon,” the senior partner 
was saying to me, very 
quietly. “No,” he went on, 
as I was on the point of 
interrupting him, “either to excuse or to in- 
criminate yourself. For the sake of your 
father, who was one of the staunchest and 
best servants the firm ever possessed, and for 
the sake of his widow, Mr. Sampson and 
myself have determined to make his son 
every allowance. As the matter stands there 
is a balance of ninety-seven pounds un- 
accounted for, and you are the only person 








“THERE IS A BALANCE OF NINETY-SEVEN POUNDS UNACCOUNTED FOR.” 


who can make it right. If the amount is 

ahem ! —replaced by this day fortnight, nothing 
more will be said. But if not——” “Then,” 
went on Mr. Sampson, the junior partner, 
“the firm will require your services no 
longer, Mr. Halbon. Possibly, for the sake of 
those whom Mr. Marsh has mentioned,we shall 
not take any more stringent measures ; but, 
of course, such a dismissal, without reason 
or references, would be ruin to you. We 


trust, therefore, that you will be able to 
Good afternoon.” 


rectify the mistake. 


Saved by a Train Wrecker. 


Victor L. WHITECHURCH. 








Ruin! That was just the word for it all, 
and it rang in my ears with terrible signi- 
ficance as I left the presence of the two 
partners and took my seat at a desk in the 
office outside. For although they had not 
named the word, the terrible charge that was 
staring me in the face was embezzlement. 
They had discovered it all. Fool that I had 
been ; alas, the duplicate of many. Not 
half-a-dozen years out of my teens, with a 
berth that many an older man might have 
envied, the under-cashier in the wealthy 
firm of Marsh and 
Sampson, of Silk- 
minster, one of the 
largest houses in 
the Midlands, a 
business in which 
my father had seen 
fifty years’ service, 
with a good and 
increasing _ salary, 
and a certain pros- 
pect of advance- 
ment and retiring 
pension, that was 
the position from 
which I, Frank 
Halbon, had now 
every chance of 
falling. It was the 
old story—tipsters’ 
advertisements, 
turfy associates, a 
bulky betting- 
book, bad starters 
and worse losers, 
debts of honour, 
and threatened 
exposure, and with 
it all the constant 
handling of cash. And so the temptation 
came. Like many another, I simply “ bor- 
rowed it”—nothing more. But before | 
had time to pay it back the hideous trans- 
action stood revealed, and I knew that my 
employers regarded me as a thief. And 
yet they were giving me one chance: just 
one chance for honour—for everything that 
makes life worth living—a breathing spell of 
a fortnight. 

Could I do it? I asked myself the question 
that night in the solitude of my lodgings. I 














SAVED BY A TRAIN 


had been invited out to spend the evening at 
the house of my fiancée. Alas, I dared not 
face her now. So I sat alone in an agony of 
anxious thought. Time after time I counted 
out my resources. The utmost I could 
scrape together was twenty-four shillings, and, 
look where I would, I could not see my way 
to laying my hand on more. 

The game was up ; that was evident. And 

out of the situation there grew the desire, 
stronger and stronger, to 
get away, anywhere from 
Silkminster — to London, 
perhaps—London, whither 
every fortune-hunter or 
fortune-loser turns his steps. 
At length a definite plan 
took possession of me. I 
had one article of value 
left, my bicycle, and I 
determined to ride it up to 
London, a distance of a 
hundred odd miles or so, 
and sell it when I got there. 
More than that, I made up 
my mind to start that very 
night. I was just in the 
mood for it. I wanted to 
do something, and here was 
the chance. 

Hastily I packed a few things in my 
bicycle “ hold-all,” filled my lamp, knocked 
at my landlady’s door, and said : “ I am going 
for a long ride, Mrs. Smith—to see a friend. 
He'll be almost sure to ask me to stay the 
night, so don’t expect me till to-morrow 
evening.” 

“ Lor’, sir,” said Mrs. Smith, “ you’re going 
rather sudden, ain’t you?” 

I had been with her for some years, and 
she was quite devoted to me. I felt the 
parting—the first wrench from the world of 
my friends. 

“Yes,” I said, hastily, “I have made up 
my mind rather quickly. Good night, Mrs. 
Smith.” 

And in another minute I was bowling 
through the suburbs of Silkminster, until the 
houses became more and more scattered, the 
lamp-posts began to disappear, and at length 
I was out in the open country speeding away 
on the road that led to London. 

It must have been after half-past eight 
when I started. It was a dark night, but I 
knew this part of the road pretty well, and 
was putting in a good ten miles an hour. 
Just before eleven o'clock I pulled up for a few 
minutes in the little town of Dullminster, and 
refreshed myself with a pint of ale at an inn. 
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“Don’t ye want a bed for the night?” 
asked the landlord, seeing my dusty con- 
dition. 

“Qh, I think I'll get on a bit farther,” I 
replied. 

“ A bit farther ? 
young man ?” 

“ Towards London.” 

“TLunnon, eh? Well, there ain’t a decent 


Which way are ye ridin’, 


place till ye get to Egghurst, and that’s a 


“* DON'T YE WANT A BED FOR THE NIGHT?’ ASKED THE 


LANDLORD.’ 
good fourteen miles further, through a lone- 
some bit o’ country, too. And it’s a chance 
but what ye’ll get none there so late. Better 
stop, sir!” 

But he urged me in vain. Foolish as I 
knew it was to go on, the demon of unrest 
held unbounded possession of me, and I 
determined to ride till I could go no farther— 
it was the only thing that took me at all 
out of myself. So, once more mounting my 
machine, I was soon pedalling along through 
the lonely darkness. 

Dullminster was now a good five miles 
behind me, and I had entered upon a stretch 
of road that was more than usually dreary and 
secluded. On my right was an open expanse 
of common, and on my left, on the top 
of an embankment, the main line of the Great 
West-Northern Railway ran for some two 
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miles parallel with the road, 
a hedge between me and the bottom 
of the embankment. The momentary flash 
of a warning red light on a signal-post as I 
began riding by the side of this embankment 
set my mind flowing in a new channel. The 
whole country had recently been aroused to 
the sense of a terrible danger. The most 
cold-blooded and dastardly attempts were 
being made on certain of our great trunk 
railways to wreck express trains. Some of 
these attempts were successful, and more 
than one accident was the result ; some were 
discovered only just in time to prevent an 
appalling disaster ; while others fortunately 
proved powerless to upset the magnificent 
which they were 


or three 


engines and trains for 
intended. 

In spite of every precaution, in spite of 
systems of patrolling the line and the work 
of scores of detectives, the miscreant or 
miscreants who plied this abominable trade 
remained undetected. 

Engine-drivers, one of the pluckiest class 
of men in the kingdom, grew nervous and 
distrustful. The foot-plate became a 
post that meant a terrible and sudden 
danger. Strong men clutched trem- 
blingly at the regulator handle as they 
dashed away through the open country 
in the darkness of the night, and heaved 
a sigh of relief as they signed “ off duty ” 
at the journey’s end. Many a man 
actually refused promotion point-blank 
because he feared to drive a night express. 
The matter was, in short, becoming 
serious, and more than one railway 
company offered a very large reward for 
the discovery and arrest of the train- 
wrecking fiend. All this flashed across 
me as I plodded along, slowly now, for 
I was riding on rising ground, and my 
legs were beginning to give out a bit. I 
had ridden over thirty miles with only a 
few minutes’ stop, and the nervous and 
physical strain was telling on me a little. 

Suddenly, as I was riding thus slowly 
I happened to glance upward at the rail- 
way embankment, and started violently 
at what I saw. ‘There, outlined against 
the dim sky, was the figure of a man, 
now standing, now stooping downward, 
seemingly doing something to the metals. 
The situation flashed across me in a 
moment. It was the train-wrecking 
fiend at work ! Carefully I alighted from 
my machine, making up my mind the 
while how to act. The whole thing came 
as a flood of relief to me. If he were 
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really placing something on the line he was a 
desperate fellow, and to attack him would be 
desperate—just the very thing for a man in 
my mood. And then there came across me 
another thought. The Great West-Northern 
had offered a hundred pounds’ reward. What 
if I should win it? If so, I was saved! 

This idea gave me courage as I clambered 
over the low hedge and crawled stealthily up 
the embankment. At length my head came 
on a level with the top. Good! He had 
seen and heard nothing. There he was 
stooping down with his back towards me, 
lashing something with a rope to the down 
metals. Ten yards separated us. Setting 
my teeth, I prepared for the attack. 

With a spring I was upon him ; but too 
late. He had heard me as soon as I left 
the grassy slope and my feet sounded upon 
the ballast, and in a moment he was on his 
legs and facing me. 

I managed to get in one good blow under 
his guard with my left hand, which caught 
him square on the jaw, and with my right 
hand I seized him by the collar. 


“1 SEIZED HIM BY THE COLLAR.” 
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“ Curse you, let go!” he cried. 

“Not I,” I shouted back. 

“ Then take that,” he replied. 

There was a glitter of steel as he raised his 
right hand aloft and struck at my breast. 
But I was too quick for him. Half-turning 
the blow aside, I caught it on the left fore- 
arm. I felt the knife slip up under my 
sleeve, and the sharp point as it entered my 
flesh. That only gave me redoubled fury. 
Releasing my grip on his collar, I gave his 
right elbow an upward blow, that sent the 
knife spinning away out of his hand right 
down the embankment, and the next instant 
I had dodged to the left, made a feint of 
rushing past him, and had tripped him up 
with a heavy back-throw with my right arm 
and Jeg—a dodge which I had picked up 
during a holiday in Cornwall. He fell, with 
an oath, striking the back of his head against 
the rail, and lay there, stunned, like a log. 
Che battle was mine ! 

But there was more to be done and no 
time to be lost. I had to remove the 
obstructions from the metals and to secure 
my prisoner. I wanted light on the scene. 
Hastily I dashed down the 
embankment, took off my bicycle 


lamp, and hurried back again. 


Then I saw the extent of his 
devilment. 
He had managed to get three 
old sleepers, which were probably 
lying by the side of the track 
awaiting removal. ‘Two of these 
he had lashed firmly across the 
metals, with a space of about a 
couple of feet between. The 
third he had been in the act of 
securing between them, pointing 
at an angle towards the train, so 
that it would catch under the 
bed-plate of the engine and wreck 
the works. The third sleeper I 
removed. Then I took the piece 
of rope he had been about to 
use, and tied the wretch’s arms 
behind him, lashing his feet 
together also. Having disposed 
of him, I was turning my atten- 
tion to the other two sleepers, 
when an ominous roar in the 
distance, in the direction of 
London, startled me. A train 
was coming! With a yell of despair, I set 
to work at those ropes. It was no use. I 
could not undo them in time. I felt in 
my pockets—no! I had left my knife at 
ome. Ah, there was the train-wrecker’s 
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weapon! Where was it? Alas! it would 
have taken me too much time to find 
it in the long grass of the embankment. 
With horror, I glanced ahead. There, in the 
distance, were two gleaming lights of the 
approaching train. How could I stop it? 

As I asked myself this question I felt 
something warm trickling from my left arm. 
I turned my lantern on it. Blood—dripping 
red blood from the knife-wound, which I had 
forgotten. 

Ah! An inspiration. And with a prayer 
that it might not be too late, I proceeded to 
put it into execution. Drawing out my 
handkerchief I quickly applied it to my arm. 
In three or four seconds it was saturated 
with blood. 

I glanced ahead again. Oh, those lights ! 
They were only about half a mile from me 
now. 

Hastily I folded the dripping handkerchief 
twice or thrice, and stretched it across the 
face of my bicycle lamp. 

Eureka! I held in my hand a red light! 

Stumbling, running, leaping, I rushed 
towards the train, waving my extemporized 


**1 RUSHED TOWARDS THE 
TRAIN, WAVING MY EX- 
TEMPORIZED DANGER- 
SIGNAL.” 


danger-signal frantically 

as I did so. The head- 

lights gleamed brighter 

and brighter, the roar 

became nearer and 

nearer. Would they never 

stop? Ah! A whistle. A 

shriek in the night as of a 

startled wild animal. And 

then a rasping and a grating 

of brake - blocks, a stream of flying 

sparks from the rails as the wheels dragged 

along them, a glare of light in my 

very face, and a hoarse voice from the 
foot-plate. 
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“What's up, then? D’ye know you're 
stopping the Silkminster Express ? ” 

“Thank God, I have!” I answered. And 
then for a few minutes all was black—the 
excitement and the loss of blood were too 
much for me. 
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and told me that the company would cer- 
tainly pay me the reward. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “ but may I ask for 
it at once—-that is, within this fortnight? 
The truth is that the money is a god-send 
to me. It will 
save me from 





When I came to 
there was a crowd 
of passengers 
around me, and 
they gave me 
some stimulant. 

‘*Have they 
got him?” I 
asked. 

“Got him? 
Aye, we've got 
him,” said the 
guard, “and we 
won't let him go 
ina hurry. You 
tied him uppretty 
tight. Lucky you 
stopped us, for 
we'd have been 
wrecked certain. 
But it’s the rum- 
miest danger 
ever 
Now 


signal I 
heard of. 
then,” he added, 
“take your seats, 
please. The line’s 


clear now. What 
can we do with 
you, sir?” 

“T'll go with 
you to Silkmin- 
ster,” I said. 
“T live there. And I think you'll carry my 
bicycle without charging for it, eh ?” 

They got my machine from the road, and 
I travelled in a first-class carriage back to 
Silkminster. The kindly guard, who had a 
knowledge of ambulance work, had bound 
up my wound, which was a very slight one. 
One of my travelling companions, curiously 
enough, was a director of the line, and to 
him I told the story how I had captured the 
train-wrecker. He congratulated me heartily, 


““*WE WILL NOT ASK,’ HE SAID, 


ruin.” 

And it did. A 
week afterwards 
I was able to 
walk into the 
partners’ office 
with my books 
properly bal- 
anced. Mr. Marsh 
shook me by the 
hand. 

“We will not 
ask,” he said, 
“ for any explana- 
tion of the mis- 
take or how it 
has been recti- 
fied. We only 
trust that our 
method of deal- 
ing with you will 
prevent such a 
mistake from 
ever occurring 
again, for in that 
not even 
such a_ plucky 
action as that 
which you achie- 
ved last week 
or the result of 
it—will save you. 
But now we trust the matter is at an end 
for ever.” 

And so it was. I do not think the partners 
will have cause to complain of me again. 
And the day that I saw Joseph Berch, ex- 
servant of the Great West-Northern, discharged 
in disgrace, sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude for attempting to wreck the express, 
I could not help inwardly thanking the 
wretch for saving me from ruin and given 
me back all. 


case 


‘FOR ANY EXPLANATION.’ ” 

















Over the Alps in a Balloon. 


By CHARLES 


yy N the June Number of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE a number 
of photographs of Switzerland, 
taken by the famous aeronaut, 
Captain Edward Spelterini, 
during his balloon trips, were 
given, and promise was then made that some 
of the captain’s beautiful mountain photo- 
graphs would appear in an early number. 
We are now able to 
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nothing compared to the grandeur and 
magnificence of photographs taken from a 
swiftly moving air-ship of the country below. 
Captain Spelterini’s original intention was 
to go from Sion, in Canton Valais, to Lake 
Constance. In conjunction with many 
eminent savants, he had studied, for some 
time past, the direction of the principal wind- 
currents of Switzerland. It was discovered 
that the currents in the 
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fulfil this promise, 
and to present to our 
readers a series of pic- 
tures which we have no 
hesitation in proclaim- 
ing absolutely unique. 

As everyone knows, 
the camera has_ been 
very successfully applied 
to the photography of 
mountain scenery, and 
the Alpine views of 


Signor Vittoria Sella, 
Mr. Clinton T. Dent, 
and others are beau- 


tiful specimens of this 
branch of the art. What 
gives to the photographs 
here reproduced their 
extraordinary charm 





Central Alps flowed, as 
a rule, either from 
north-east to south-west, 
or west -south -west to 
east-north-east. As a 
matter of fact, instead 
of being carried north- 
east, Captain Spelterini 
and his companions 
were taken in a north- 
westerly direction. 
Starting from Sion, 
the “Vega” (so the 
balloon was named) 
went towards the Lake 
of Geneva, then crossed 
the Jura, and was 
brought down at a 
place called Riviére les 
Fosses, on the boun- 











and interest is the fact 
that they have been taken 
from a balloon. To take 
photographs from a balloon 
is, of course, in itself nothing 
new, but no one before 
Captain Spelterini conceived 
the idea of crossing the Alps 
in a balloon, and of utilizing 
a camera to depict the 
scenery through which it 
travels. On the difficulty of balloon photo- 
graphy we touched in the article to which 
reference has just been made. It will be 
enough, therefore, to say that to attain the 
best results great patience, ingenuity, re- 
source, and skill are required. 

The pictures in these pages could not have 
been obtained in any other way, for although 
striking photographs may be taken from the 
tops of high peaks, still, the effects are 
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CAPTAIN EDWARD SPELTERINI. 
From a Photo. by C. Ruf, Basel. 


daries of the Depart- 
ments of Haute-Marne and 
ee Céte d’Or, between Dijon 
and Langres. It may be as 
well now to describe the 
photographs taken on this 
trip which appear in these 
pages. 

No. 1 is Sion, the capital 
of Canton Valais, whence the 
start was made. The old 
town, with its castles on isolated hills and its 
background of mountains, has a romantic 
appearance. On the height to the left of 
the photograph are the ruins of the episcopal 
castle of Tourbillon, erected in 1294, and 
burned down in 1788. On the lower hill to 
the right, on the site of a Roman fort, stands 
the old castle of Valeria, surrounded by 
towers and other buildings, among which is 
the Church of Notre Dame de Valeére. 
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1.—SION, WHERE THE BALLOON STARTED. 


This photograph of Sion was taken at a 
height of goo métres at 10.53, just after the 
“Vega” had slowly been released from her 
moorings. “We rose,” said Captain Spelterini, 
“in bright sunshine towards a magnificent 
blue sky. Thousands of lusty throats below 
shouted their farewells to the fast-disappearing 
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adventurers. We 
rose to 1,000 
métres and then 
to 2,000 metres. 
A grand sight was 
presented to our 
wondering gaze, 
and so beautiful 
and inspiring was 
the picture that no 
one of the occu- 
pants of the car 
could find words 
to adequately ex- 
press his feelings.” 
No. 2 was taken 
ati1.15 at a height 
of 3,000 miétres. 
It shows the Valley 
of the Rhone, look- 
ing towards Sion. 
No. 3 was taken 
fourteen minutes 
later than the pre- 
ceding one, and 
the ‘‘ Vega” had 
now ascended to a height of 4,100 métres. 
“The glorious Valley of the Rhone,” writes 
Dr. Maurer, who accompanied Captain 
Spelterini, “extended far below us; the 
mountains rising on both sides were seen 
with beautiful clearness. Further south, half 
hidden by seas of wondrous clouds, we 





2.—THE RHONE VALLEY, LOOKING TOWARDS SION. 
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discerned the mountains of Savoy. The 
glorious expanse of the dark blue Lake of 
Geneva greeted us from below, but words are 
not to be found wherewith even the very 
faintest description can be given of the 
glorious panorama that unfolded itself before 
our awestruck eyes.” 

In No. 3 the Rhone can just be seen 
winding its way between its watershed. 
No. 4 is a striking picture of mountains 
and clouds. It was taken at a height of 
4,300 métres at 11.4234. We are looking 
north-east over the valley known as Ormont- 
Dessus to the heights of the Bernese Ober- 
land. No. 5 was taken a few minutes later, 
and the cloud 
effects are quite 
different. Inthe 
foreground we 
have a great 
billowy mass 
completely ob- 
scuring the view, 
but in the dis- 
tance majestic 
peaks rear their 
heads. No. 6 
was taken at an 
altitude of 4,200 
métres while the 
“Vega” was 
almost directly 
over the rocky 
CreuxdeChamp, 
the base of the 
Diablerets. The 
valley of Ormont- 
lessus lies to the 
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}.—-THE RHONE VALLEY FOURTEEN MINUTES LATER. 


left. When No. 7 was taken the “ Vega” had 
reached an altitude of 4,300 métres (over 
2% miles): the photograph will give some 
idea of the magnificent sights which rewarded 
those who undertook the historic voyage we 
are now describing. The huge masses of 
snowy clouds certainly obscure the view 
beneath, but we get, nevertheless, a picture 
of sublime beauty. 

Still pursuing its course to the north-west 
the “ Vega” comes again within sight of the 
Rhone Valley. From Sion the Rhone flows 
south till it reaches Martigny, where it turns 
sharply to the north and makes for the Lake 
of Geneva. In No. 8 the Rhone is visible 





4-—MOUNTAINS AND CLOUDS, THE ORMONT-DESSUS VALLEY, 











5.-—-SAME VIEW A FEW MINUTES LATER. 


to the left of the photograph. The next 
two photographs (Nos. g and 10) were taken 
while the “ Vega” was making its way 
towards the eastern end of the Lake of 
Geneva, at heights varying from 4,500 to 
5,000 metres. 

In No. 11 the river is seen running right 
across the middle of the photograph, which 
was taken while the “ Vega” was at a height 
of 5,300 metres. 

No. 12 shows us that the Lake of Geneva 
has been reached, and Villeneuve, Veytaux, 
Montreux, and Clarens are visible. The 
time was eight minutes past twelve. On 
leaving the Lake of Geneva the “ Vega” 
was carried almost 
in a straight line 
to the south-west 
end of the Lake 
of Neuchatel, 
when the balloon 
was almost over 
Moudon and at 
an altitude of 
5,200 metres. 

No. 13, taken at 
three minutes past 
one, shows us that 


the “Vega” has 
arrived at the 
Lake of Neu- 


chatel. The town 
at the extremity 
of the lake is 
Yverdon. 

The last photo- 
graph (No. 14) 
taken one 


was 
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6.—OVER THE CREUX DE CHAMP. 





hour and twenty 


minutes later, 
when the “Vega” 
was at a height 
of 6,500 métres. 
The cloud effects 
here are of extra- 
ordinary beauty, 
and from the pic- 
ture some faint 
idea of the love- 
liness of the 
actual scene may 
be obtained. The 
voyagers were 
now over French 
soil, and right 
below the clouds 
in our illustration 
is the Valley of 
the Oignon. 
Captain Spelterini was interviewed after his 
ascent, and expressed himself as follows : 
“The balloon at first ascended to a height 
of 2,500 métres. I sought a favourable wind- 
current, but I was taken to the north-west 
and driven over the Diablerets and the 
Glacier of the Fleuron, at an altitude of 
4,500 metres. Then we mounted perpen- 
dicularly over the Rochers de Naye, and over 
Oron we sailed 6,300 métres high, the tem- 
perature being 21deg. Centigrade below zero. 
We were then 2,100 métres higher than the 
summit of the Jungfrau. The view over the 
whole of Switzerland was of immense grandeur. 
Towards the west all was bright. On the 
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east Rigi, Pilatus, 
and Saintes reared 
their heads above 
the seas of cloud. 
We suffered but 
little from the cold, 
scarcely shivered, in 
fact; but we felt 
sleepy. For a long 
time the balloon 
hovered above the 
mountains to a 
height exceeding 
5,000 métres, and 
travelled at about 
fifteen métres per 
second. When over 
Le Grey, near Be- 
sancon, the ‘ Vega’ 
again attained an 
altitude of 6,300 
metres, or 20,670ft. = 
From that point we 
sought a landing-place, and the balloon 
eventually descended at 4.30 p.m. in a field 
between Langres and Dijon, in the Cdte 
d’Or. A strong east wind was blowing, but 


after some dragging the anchor held fast, and 
we all landed in safety.” 
The photographs of mountain scenery and 


of Swiss towns, taken by Captain Spelterini, 
are the finest of their kind in existence. The 
point of view from which they were taken, in 
order that they might be of the greatest use 
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FROM AN ELEVATION OF OVER 2% MILES. 


for cartography, geography, and geology, was 
carefully planned and thought out before 
the balloon started on its journey. 

During the voyage frequent observations 
were made simultaneously at the Swiss 
meteorological stations, and by various 
instruments (such as registering aneroid 
barometers and controlling quicksilver baro- 
meters) carried in the balloon itself. By 
this plan the differences of the direction 
and rapidity of the wind in the various high 
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strata of air were obtained. Careful obser- 
vations were made from the air-ship as to 
the humidity, temperature, air-pressure, the 
radiation of solar heat, the colour pheno- 
mena of the atmosphere, the various strata 
of vapour, and the formation of clouds. 

Dr. Maurer, Director of the Meteorological 
Institute at Zurich, who accompanied Captain 
Spelterini on his journey, has been good 
enough to write for THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


-——-STILL APPROACHING 
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account of 


a little 
the voyage of the 


“Vega” over the 
Alps, and some ex- 
tracts from this may 
here be given. Dr. 
Maurer remarks that 
for a journey such 
as this it was neces- 
sary to have the very 
latest balloon fittings 
and material, and 
that the purest hy- 
drogen gas had to 
be used. 

“ A special com- 
missioner was 
appointed to decide 
upon the route to 
be taken and to fix 
upon the starting- 
point, and the advice 
of experts in meteo 
rology, geology, 
geography, and photography was requisitioned. 
A special balloon of great size was constructed 
in the factory of George Besagon, at Paris, 
for the purpose of the expedition. Great 
care was taken in its manufacture, and no 
fewer than 6,336 different pieces of silk were 
used. The dimensions were as follows: 
Diameter, 6oft. 3in.; contents, 115,414 
cubic feet; weight of balloon, basket, and 
network, about 2,o20lb.; carrying power, 
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7,400lb. The 
‘Vega’ contained 
3,268 cubic 
metres of gas, 
was nearly 200ft. 
in height, and 
two tons of bal- 
last were carried. 
The car con- 
tained a com- 
plete set of ob- 
servatory fittings 
wherewith to 
register and 
record perma- 
nently important 
meteorological 
observations on 
air-pressure, tem- 
perature, and 
moisture. 
“The  direct- 
ing of the ‘Vega’ 
and the _ photo- 
graphic work 
were intrusted to Captain Spelterini. I 
myself (viz., Dr. Maurer) accompanied the 
expedition as special scientific observer of 
meteorological phenomena. Professor Heim, 
of Zurich, and Dr. Biedermann, of Warsaw, 


a former pupil of Professor Heim, made up 
the party. Captain Spelterini’s original inten- 


ALPS IN A 


BALLOON. 


THE RHONE NEAR THE LAKE, 
tion was to start towards the latter end of 
September, as from former experiments it 
had been found that a suitable south-westerly 
wind blowing over the Alpine crest might 
then be expected. 

*“‘ Sion was chosen as the place of ascent, 
because if the expected south-westerly wind 
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were to fail it would at least be possible to pass 
over some of the other glacial stretches of 
Switzerland. Much sympathy and interest 
at home and abroad were shown in this 
remarkable expedition, the International 
Aeronautical Commission arranging for simul- 
taneous scientific ascents to take place at as 
many European centres as possible. Pas- 
senger balloons rose simultaneously from the 
Trappe Observatory, near Paris, and also 
from Munich, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg. Balloons without passengers, but 
carrying recording instruments, were also 
sent from Sion and St. Petersburg, and were 
destined to reach specially high altitudes. 
“The ‘ Vega’ was ready at Sion on the 
2nd of October, 1898, but only on Monday, 
October 3rd, at 8 a.m., did messages arrive 
from the Meteorological Institute and moun- 
tain stations on Pilatus and Saintes to the 
effect that the atmospheric prospects were 
considered favourable. Immediately Pro- 
fessor D. Hergesell, President of the Aero- 
nautical Commission, telegraphed to the 
various International stations throughout 


Europe that the other balloons were to be 
liberated on the stroke of 11 
same day. 

“The weather on the day of the ascent was 
magnificent, and a great crowd assembled to 
see the ‘ Vega’ start, for immense interest 


a.m. on the 


had been aroused in this daring attempt to 
cross the Alps. At 10.53 M. Surcouf, the 
Paris engineer who had superintended the 
filling of the balloon with hydrogen, gave 
the order to let go. Immediately it shot 
upwards in a straight line to a great height, 
while the crowd below gave us a right good 
send off. 

“The ‘ Vega’ was seized by air-currents 
and driven in a_north-westerly direction 
towards the Diablerets. The Matterhorn 
and Monte Rosa bowed their snowy heads 
to us as we were whirled along, and through 
broken seas of clouds we obtained glimpses 
of nearly the whole of Northern Switzerland 
as far as Saintes, whilst Pilatus, Rigi, and 
other giants towered high above the sea of 
clouds. Far ahead of us lay the mountains of 
the Bernese Oberland, Jungfrau, Monch, and 
Finster-Aarhorn, partly hidden by clouds, yet 
recognisable. At 12.40 we had risen to 
nearly 6,o0oft., and the barometer registered 
17deg. C. I began to feel weaker, little by 
little; an almost overpowering desire for 
sleep possessed me, and I had to rouse myself 
with a will. My pulse increased rapidly. I 
seized the tube that led from the oxygen- 
cylinder, and inhaled the life-giving gas 
deep into my lungs. ‘The headache and heart- 
thrilling ceased like magic, and I became 
myself once more. 
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“Looking round at my companions I saw 
that Professor Heim’s beard was one mass of 
icicles and his usually fresh complexion was 
as yellow as wax. Captain Spelterini’s com- 
plexion assumed a dark-brown hue ; his 
usually powerful voice sounded hollow and 
toneless, not unlike a voice from another 
world. The silence was almost unbearable 
and painful in its intensity. A little after 
four o’clock we decided to descend, and it 
was only when the ‘Vega’ began to seek lower 
regions that I noticed how cold it must have 
been in spite of the beautiful sunshine we 
had enjoyed. My fingers were numbed with 
the cold. We descended speedily, however, 
as the rapid falling of the barometer showed. 
Two bags of ballast were thrown overboard, 
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My neighbour on the right and I grasped 
the ropes above our heads and _ lifted 
ourselves as best we could, whilst the cap- 
tain again pulled the valve-strings, and the 
gas escaped with a tremendous hiss. The 
car struck mother earth with considerable 
force, and the ‘ Vega’ lifted itself once more 
and dragged us yet farther ; we experienced 
more bumps and then a tremendous pull, the 
anchor held fast, and we were safe, while the 
instruments escaped with but slight injuries. 
“We came down on French soil at Rivitre 
les Fosses at 4.30. The direct north-westerly 
route of the ‘Vega’ measured 232 kilo- 
metres, and this distance was covered in 
shrs. 42min. The average speed of the whole 
voyage was about 11°3 métres per second. 
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covering both instruments and passengers 
with a fine layer of sand, as the ‘ Vega’ fell 
ever so much quicker than the fine sand 
which our bags contained. The earth seemed 
to fly towards us with amazing rapidity. 
“Captain Spelterini’s sharp eye had quickly 
chosen an advantageous landing-place, and 
the anchor was thrown. I proceeded to 
pack up the various instruments, when Spel- 
terini cried out, ‘ Beware, we are bumping!’ 


The lowest temperature recorded (at an 
altitude of 6,400 métres) was 21deg. below 
zero. 

“Never before has a balloon been known 
to travel in a direct horizontal line for so 
long a distance, considering the great altitude 
of nearly 7,000 métres. Needless to add, 
the wonders of the journey will never be 
forgotten by those who had the good fortune 
to accomplish it, so long as they live.” 


In our former article, entitled “‘Switzer.anp From A BAa.toon,” it was erroneously stated that the greatest height 
attained by Captain Spelterini was 2,500 métres ; the correct figures were 6,800 métres. 





Hilda 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


EPISODE OF THE 


LETTER WITH 





Wade. 


THE BASINGSTOKE POST- 


MARK. 


HAVE a vast respect for my 
grandfather. He was a man 
of forethought. He left mea 
modest little income of seven 
hundred a year, well invested. 
Now, seven hundred a year is 
not exactly wealth; but it is an unobtrusive 
competence: it permits a bachelor to move 
about the world and choose at will his own 
profession. J chose medicine: but I was 
not wholly dependent upon it. So I 
honoured my grandfather’s wise disposition 
of his worldly goods: though, oddly enough, 
my cousin Tom (to whom he left his watch 
and five hundred pounds) speaks mos? dis- 
respectfully of his character and intellect. 
Thanks to my grandfather’s silken-sailed 
barque, therefore, when I found 
practically dismissed from Nathaniel’s, I was 
not thrown on my beam-ends, as most young 
men in my position would have been: I 
had time and opportunity for the favourite 
pastime of looking about me. Of course, 
had I chosen, I might have fought the case 
to the bitter end against Sebastian : he could 
not dismiss me—that lay with the committee. 
But I hardly cared to fight. In the first 





place, though I had found him out as a man, 
I still respected him as a great teacher: and 





“OVER A REFLECTIVE PIPE.” 





myself 





in the second place (which is always more 
important), I wanted to find and follow Hilda. 

To be sure, Hilda, in that enigmatic letter 
of hers, had implored me not to seek her 
out: but I think you will admit there is one 
request which no man can grant to the girl 
he loves—and that is the request to keep 
away from her. If Hilda did not want me, I 
wanted Hilda: and being a man, I meant to 
find her. 

My chances of discovering her where- 
abouts, however, I had to confess to myself 
(when it came to the point) were extremely 
slender. She had vanished from my horizon, 
melted into space: my sole hint of a clue 
consisted in the fact that the letter she sent 
me had been posted at Basingstoke. Here 
then was my problem: given an envelope 
with the Basingstoke postmark, to find in 
what part of Europe, Asia, Africa, or America 
the writer of it might be discovered. It 
opened up a fine field for speculation. 

When I set out to face this broad puzzle, 
my first idea was: “I must ask Hilda.” 
In all circumstances of difficulty I had 
grown accustomed to submitting my doubts 
and surmises to her acute intelligence ; and 
her instinct almost always supplied the right 
solution. But now Hilda was gone; it was 

Hilda herself I wished to 

track through the labyrinth 

of the world; I could ex- 
pect no assistance in track- 
ing her from Hilda. 

“Let me think,” I said 
to myself, over a reflective 
pipe, with feet poised on 
the fender. “ How would 
Hilda herself have ap- 
proached this problem ? 
Imagine I’m Hilda. I must 
try to strike a trail by ap- 

plying her own methods 
“~. to her own character. 
~ She would have at- 
tacked the question, no 
doubt ”—-here I eyed 
my pipe wisely—“ from 
the psychological side : 
she would have asked 
herself ”—I stroked my chin—‘“ what 
such a temperament as hers was likely 
to do under such-and-such circum- 
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stances. And she would have answered it 
amght. But then”—I puffed away once or 


twice—“ she is Hilda.” 

When I came to reconnoitre the matter in 
this light, I became at once aware how great 
a gulf separated the clumsy male intelligence 
from the immediate and almost unerring 
intuitions of a clever woman. I am con- 
sidered no fool: in my own profession, I 
may venture to say, I was Sebastian’s favourite 
pupil. Yet, though I asked myself over and 
over again where Hilda would be likely to 
go—Canada, China, Australia—as the out- 
come of her character, in these given con- 
ditions, I got no answer. I stared at the fire 
and reflected. I smoked two successive 
pipes, and shook out the ashes. “Let me 


consider how Hilda’s temperament would 
work,” I said, looking sagacious. I said it 
several times—-but there I stuck. I went 


no further. The solution would not come. 
I felt that in order to play Hilda’s part it 


was necessary first to have Hilda’s head- 
piece. Not every man can bend the bow of 
Ulysses. 


As I turned the problem over in my mind, 
however, one phrase at last came back to me 
—a phrase which Hilda herself had let fall 
when we were debating a very similar point 
about poor Hugo Le Geyt: “If I were in 
his place, what do you think I would do?— 
why, hide myself at once in the greenest 
recesses of our Carnarvonshire mountains.” 

She must have gone to Wales, then. I 
had her own authority for saying so... . . 
And yet—-Wales? Wales? I pulled myself 
up with a jerk: in that case, how did she 
come to be passing by Basingstoke ? 

Was the postmark a blind? Had she hired 
someone to take the letter somewhere for her, 
on purpose to put me off on a false track ? 
I could hardly think so. Besides, the time 
was against it. I saw Hilda at Nathaniel’s 
in the morning: the very same evening I 
received the envelope with the Basingstoke 
postmark. 

“If I were in his place”: yes, true ; but, 
now I come to think on it, weve the positions 
really parallel? Hilda was not flying for her 
life from justice: she was only endeavouring 
to escape Sebastian—and myself. The 
instances she had quoted of the mountaineer’s 
curious homing instinct—the wild yearning 
he feels at’ moments ‘of great straits to bury 
himself among the nooks of his native hills— 
were they not all instances of murderers 
pursued by the police? It was abject terror 


that drove these men to their burrows. But 
Hilda was not a murderer: she was not 
Vol. xviii.—24. 
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dogged by remorse, despair, or the myrmidonis 
of the law: it was murder she was avoiding, 
not the punishment of murder. ‘That made, 
of course, an obvious difference. ‘“ Irrevoc- 
ably far from London,” she said. Wales is a 
suburb. I gave up the idea that it was likely 
to prove her place of refuge from the two 
men she was bent on escaping. Hong-Kong, 
after all, seemed more probable than 
Llanberis. 

That first failure gave me a clue, however, 
as to the best way of applying Hilda’s own 
methods. “What would such a person do 
under the circumstances ? ” that was her way 
of putting the question. Clearly, then, I 
must first decide what were the circumstances. 
Was Sebastian speaking the truth? Was 
Hilda Wade, or was she not, the daughter 
of the supposed murderer, Dr. Yorke- 
Bannerman ? 

I looked up as much of the case as I could, 
in unobtrusive ways, among the old law- 
reports, and found that the barrister who had 
had charge of the defence was my father’s old 
friend, Mr. Horace Mayfield, a man of elegant 
tastes, and the means to gratify them. 

I went to call on him on Sunday evening at 
his artistically luxurious house in Onslow 
Gardens. A sedate footman answered the 
bell. Fortunately, Mr. Mayfield was at home, 
and, what is rarer, disengaged. You do not 
always find a successful Q.C. at his ease 
among his books, beneath the electric light, 
ready to give up a vacant hour to friendly 
colloquy. 

“* Remeinber Yorke-Bannerman’s case ?” he 
said, a huge smile breaking slowly like a wave 
over his genial fat face—Horace Mayfield re- 
sembles a great good-humoured toad, with 
bland manners and a capacious double chin 

“I should just say I did / Bless my soul 

why, yes,” he beamed, “I was Yorke- 
Bannerman’s_ counsel. Excellent fellow, 
Yorke-Bannerman—-most unfortunate end, 
though—-precious clever chap, too! Had 
an astounding memory. Recollected every 
symptom of every patient he ever attended. 
And such an eye! Diagnosis? It was clair- 
voyance! A gift—no less. Knew what was 
the matter with you the moment he looked 
at you.” 

That sounded like Hilda. The same sur- 
prising power of recalling facts: the same 
keen faculty for interpreting character or the 
signs of feeling. ‘ He poisoned somebody, 
I believe,” I murmured, casually. “An 
uncle of his, or something.” 

Mayfield’s great squat face wrinkled: the 
double chin, folding down on the neck, 
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became more ostentatiously double than 
ever. ‘“ Well, I can’t admit that,” he said, in 
his suave voice, twirling the string of his eye- 
glass. “I was Yorke-Bannerman’s advocate, 
you see; and therefore I was paid not to 
admit it. Besides, he was a friend of mine, 
and I always liked him. But I z7// allow that 
the case did look a trifle black against him.” 

“Ha? Looked black, did it?” I faltered. 

The judicious barrister shrugged his 
shoulders. A genial smile spread oilily once 
more over his smooth face. “None of my 
business to say so,” he answered, puckering 
the corners of his eyes. “ Still, it was a long 
time ago: and the circumstances certainly 
were suspicious. Perhaps on the whole, 
Hubert, it was just as well the poor fellow 
died before the trial came off : otherwise ” 
he pouted his lips—“I might have had my 
work cut out to save him.” And he eyed 
the blue china gods on the mantelpiece 
affectionately. 

“TI believe the Crown urged money as the 
motive,” I suggested. 

Mayfield glanced inquiry at me. “Now, 
why do you want to know all this ?” he asked, 
in a suspicious voice, coming back from his 
dragons. “It is irregular, very, to worm 
information out of an innocent barrister in 
his hours of ease about a former client. We 


are a guileless race, we lawyers: don’t abuse 
our confidence.” 
He seemed an honest man, I thought, in 


spite of his mocking tone. I trusted him, 
and made a clean breast of it. “I believe,” 
I answered, with an impressive little pause, 
“IT want to marry Yorke- Bannerman’s 
daughter.” 

He gave a quick start. 
he exclaimed. 

I shook my head. 
the name,” I replied. 

He hesitated a moment. “ But there és 
no other,” he hazarded cautiously at last. 
“T knew the family.” 

“T am not sure of it,” I wenton. “I 
have merely my suspicions. I am in love 
with a girl, and something about her makes 
me think she is probably a Yorke-Banner- 
man.” 

“ But, my dear Hubert, if that is so,” the 
great lawyer went on, waving me off with one 
fat hand, “it must be at once apparent to 
you that J am the last person on earth to 
whom you ought to apply for information. 
Remember my oath. The practice of our 
clan: the seal of secrecy !” 

I was frank once more. “I do not know 
whether the lady I mean is or is not Yorke- 


“What, Maisie?” 


“No, no; that is not 
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Bannerman’s daughter,” I persisted. “She 
may be, and she may not. She gives another 
name—that’s certain. But whether she is or 
isn’t, one thing I know—I mean to marry her. 
I believe in her: I trust her. I only seek to 
gain this information now because I don’t 
know where she is—and I want to track her.” 

He crossed his big hands with an air of 
Christian resignation, and looked up at the 
panels of the coffered ceiling. “ In that,” he 
answered, “I may honestly say, I can’t help 
you. Humbug apart, I have not known Mrs. 
Yorke - Bannerman’s address—or Maisie’s 
either—ever since my poor friend’s death. 
Prudent woman, Mrs. Yorke-Bannerman ! 
She went away, I believe, to somewhere in 
North Wales, and afterwards to Brittany. 
But she probably changed her name : and 
she did not confide in me.” 

I went on to ask him a few questions 
about the case, premising that I did so in 
the most friendly spirit. “Oh, I can only 
tell you what is publicly known,” he answered, 
beaming, with the usual professional pretence 
of the most sphinx-like reticence. “ But the 
plain facts, as universally admitted, were 
these. I break no confidence. Yorke- 
Bannerman had a rich uncle from whom he 
had expectations—a certain Admiral Scott 
Prideaux. This uncle had lately made a will 
in Yorke-Bannerman’s favour; but he was a 
cantankerous old chap—naval, you know 
autocratic—crusty—given to changing his 
mind with each change of the wind, and 
easily offended by his relations—the sort of 
cheerful old party who makes a new will once 
every month, disinheriting the nephew he 
last dined with. Well, one day the Admira! 
was taken ill at his own house, and Yorke- 
Bannerman attended him. Our contention 
was-—I speak now as my old friend’s counsel 

that Scott Prideaux, getting as tired of life 
as we were all tired of him, and weary of 
this recurrent worry of will-making, deter- 
mined at last to clear out for good from a 
world where he was so little appreciated, and, 
therefore, tried to poison himself.” 

“With aconitine ?” I suggested, eagerly. 

“ Unfortunately, yes: he made use of 
aconitine for that otherwise laudable 
purpose. Now, as ill luck would have it” 
Mayfield’s wrinkles deepened — “ Yorke- 
3annerman and Sebastian, then two rising 
doctors engaged in physiological researches 
together, had just been occupied in exper!- 
menting upon this very drug—testing the 
use of aconitine—indeed, you will no doubt 
remember ”—he crossed his fat hands again 
comfortably —“ it was these precise researches 
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“THE ADMIRAL WAS TAKEN ILL.” 


little-known poison that first 
brought Sebastian prominently before the 
public. What was the consequence?” His 
smooth, persuasive voice flowed on as if I 
were a concentrated jury. “The Admiral 


on a then 


grew rapidly worse, and insisted upon calling 


in a second opinion. No doubt he didn’t 
like the aconitine when it came to the pinch 
for it does pinch, I can tell you—and 
repented him of his evil. Yorke-Bannerman 
suggested Sebastian as the second opinion ; 
the uncle acquiesced ; Sebastian was called 
in, and, of course, being fresh from his 
researches, immediately recognised the 
symptoms of aconitine poisoning.” 

“What, Sebastian found it out?” I cried, 
starting. 

“Oh, yes. Sebastian. He watched the 
case from that point to the end; and the 
oddest part of it all was this—that though he 
communicated with the police, and himself 
prepared every morsel of food that the poor 
old Admiral took from that moment forth, 
the symptoms continually increased in 
severity. The police contention was that 
Yorke-Bannerman somehow managed to put 
the stuff into the milk beforehand ; my own 
theory was—as counsel for the accused ” 
he blinked his fat eyes—‘ that old Prideaux 
had concealed a large quantity of aconitine 
in the bed, before his illness, and went on 
taking it from time to time—just to spite his 
nephew.” 

“ And you ée/ieve that, Mr. Mayfield ?” 

The broad smile broke concentrically in 
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ripples over the great 
lawyer’s face. His 
smile was Mayfield’s 
main feature. He 
shrugged his shoul- 
ders and expanded 
his big hands wide 
open before him. 
“My dear Hubert,” 
he said, with a most 
humorous expres- 
sion of countenance, 
“you are a profes- 
sional man yourself : 
therefore you know 
that every profession 
has its own little 
courtesies —its own 
small fictions. I 
was Yorke-Bannerman’s counsel as_ well 
as his friend. ‘Tis a point of honour 
with us that no barrister will ever admit 
a doubt as to a client’s innocence—is 
he not paid to maintain it?—and to my 
dying day I will constantly maintain that old 
Prideaux poisoned himself. Maintain it with 
that dogged and meaningless obstinacy with 
which we always cling to whatever is least 
provable. Oh, yes. He _ poisoned 
himself. And Yorke-Bannerman was inno- 
cent. But still, you know, it was the 
sort of case where an acute lawyer, with a 
reputation to make, would prefer to be for 
the Crown rather than for the prisoner.” 

“ But it was never tried,” I ejaculated. 

“No, happily for us, it was never tried. 
Fortune favoured us. Yorke - Bannerman 
had a weak heart, a conveniently weak heart, 
which the inquest sorely affected: and 
besides, he was deeply angry at what he 
persisted in calling Sebastian’s defection. 
He evidently thought Sebastian ought to 
have stood by him. His colleague preferred 
the claims of public duty—as he understood 
them, I mean—to those of private friendship. 
It was a very sad case—-for Yorke-Banner- 
man was really a charming fellow. But I 
confess I was relieved when he died unex- 
pectedly on the morning of his arrest. It 
took off my shoulders a most serious burden.” 

“You think, then, the case would have 
gone against him ?” 

“My dear Hubert,” his whole face 
puckered with an indulgent smile. “Of 
course the case must have gone against 
us. Juries are fools, but they are not 
such fools as to swallow everything— 
like ostriches: to let me throw dust in 
their eyes about so plain an issue. Con- 
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sider the facts, consider them impartially : 
Yorke-Bannerman had easy access to aconi- 
tine, had whole ounces of it in his possession : 
he treated the uncle from whom he was to 
inherit: he was in temporary embarrassments 

that came out at the inquest: it was 
known that the Admiral had just made a 
twenty-third will in his favour, and that the 
Admiral’s wills were liable to alteration every 
time a nephew ventured upon an opinion in 
politics, religion, science, navigation, or the 
right card at whist, differing by a shade from 
that of the uncle. The Admiral died of 
aconitine poisoning : and Sebastian observed 
and detailed the symptoms. Could anything 
be plainer—I mean, could any combination 
of fortuitous circumstances ”—he blinked 
pleasantly again—‘‘ be more adverse to an 
advocate sincerely convinced of his client’s 
innocence—as a professional duty?” And 
he gazed at me comically. 

The more he piled up the case against the 
man who I now felt sure was Hilda’s father, 
the less did I believe him. A 
dark conspiracy seemed to 
loom up in the background. 

“ Has it ever occurred to you,” 

I asked at last, in a very 

tentative tone, “that per- 
haps—lI throw out the hint 
as the merest suggestion 
—perhaps it may have 
been Sebastian who——” 

He smiled this time till 
I thought his smile 
would swallow him. 

“If Yorke - Ban- 
nerman had no/ been 
my client,” he mused 
aloud, “I might have 
been inclined to 
suspect rather that 
Sebastian aided him 
to avoid justice by 
giving him some- 
thing violent to take, 
if he wished it: 
something which 
might accelerate the 
inevitable action of the 
which he was suffering. 
likely ?” 

I saw there was nothing further to be got 
out of Mayfield. His opinion was fixed : he 
was a placid ruminant. But he had given 
me already much food for thought. I 
thanked him for his assistance, and returned 
on foot to my rooms at the hospital. 

I was now, however, in a somewhat 


heart-disease from 
Isn’t ‘hat more 


“| THOUGHT HIS SMILE WOULD SWALLOW HIM.” 
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different position for tracking Hilda from 
that which I occupied before my interview 
with the famous counsel. I felt certain by 
this time that Hilda Wade and Maisie Yorke- 
Bannerman were one and the same person. 
To be sure, it gave me a twinge to think that 
Hilda should be masquerading under an 
assumed name: but I waived that question 
for the moment, and awaited her explanations. 
The great point now was to find Hilda. 
She was flying from Sebastian to mature a 
new plan. But whither? I proceeded to 
argue it out on her own principles, oh, how 
lamely! The world is stillso big! Mauritius, 
the Argentine, British Columbia, New 
Zealand ! 

The letter I had received bore the Basing- 
stoke postmark. Now, a person may be 
passing Basingstoke on his way either to 
Southampton or Plymouth, both of which 
are ports of embarcation for various foreign 
countries. I attached importance to that 
clue. 


Something about the tone of Hilda’s 


letter made me 
realize that she 
intended to 
put the sea 
between us. 
In concluding 
so much, I felt 
sure I was not 
mistaken. Hilda had too big and too cosmo 
politan a mind to speak of being “irrevocably 
far from London,” if she were only going to 
some town in England, or even to Normandy 
or the Channel Islands. “Irrevocably far ” 
pointed rather to a destination outside Europe 
altogether—to India, Africa, America, not to 
Jersey, Dieppe, or Saint-Malo. : 
Was it Southampton or Plymouth to which 
she was first bound ?—that was the next 
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question. I inclined to Southampton. For 
the sprawling lines (so different from her usual 
neat hand) were written hurriedly in a train, 
I could see: and on consulting Bradshaw, 
I found that the Plymouth expresses stop 
longest at Salisbury, where Hilda would 
therefore have been likely to post her note 
if she were going to the far west: while 
some of the Southampton trains stop at 
Basingstoke, which is indeed the most con- 
venient point on that route for sending off 
a letter. This was 
mere blind guess- 
work, to be sure, 
compared with 
Hilda’s immediate 
and unerring intui- 
tion: but it had 
some probability in 
its favour, at any 
rate. Try both: 
of the two, she was 
likeliest to be going 
to Southampton. 
My next move 
was to consult the 
list of outgoing 
steamers. Hilda 
had left London on 


a Saturday morn- 


ing. Now, on alternate Saturdays, the 
steamers of the Castle Line sail from 
Southampton, where they call to take up 
passengers and mails. Was this one of 
these alternate Saturdays? I looked at 
the list of dates: it was. That told further 
in favour of Southampton. But did any 
steamer of any passenger line sail from 
Plymouth on the same day? None, that I 
could find. Or from Southampton else- 
where? I looked them all up. The. Royal 
Mail Company’s boats start on Wednesdays : 
the North German Lloyd’s on Wednesdays 
and Sundays. Those were the only likely 
vessels I could discover. Either, then, I 
concluded, Hilda meant to sail on Saturday 
by the Castle Line for South Africa, or else 
on Sunday by North German Lloyd for some 
part of America. 

How I longed for one hour of Hilda to 
help me out with her almost infallible instinct. 
I realized how feeble and fallacious was my 
own groping in the dark. Her knowledge of 
temperament would have revealed to her at 
once what I was trying to discover, like the 
police she despised, by the clumsy “clues ” 
which so roused her sarcasm. 

However, I went to bed and slept on it. 
Next morning, I determined to set out for 
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Southampton on a tour of inquiry to all the 
steamboat agencies. If that failed, I could 
go on to Plymouth. 

But, as chance would have it, the morning 
post brought me an unexpected letter, which 
helped me not a little in unravelling the 
problem. It was a crumpled letter, written 
on rather soiled paper, in an uneducated 
hand, and it bore, like Hilda’s, the Basing- 
stoke postmark. 

“Charlotte Churtwood sends her duty to Dr. 
Cumberledge,” it 
said, with somewhat 
uncertain spelling, 
“ande I am _ very 
sorry that I was 
not able to Post 
the letter to you 
in London, as the 
lady ast me, but 
after her train ad 
left has I was step- 
ping into mine the 
Ingine started and 
I was knocked 
down and _ badly 
hurt and the lady 
give me a half- 
sovering to Post it 
in London has 
soon as I got there but bein unable to 
do so I now return it dear sir not know- 
ing «the lady’s name and adress she 
having trusted me through seeing me on the 
platform, and perhaps you can send it back 
to her, and was very sorry I could not Post 
it were she ast me, but time bein an objeck 
put it in the box in Basingstoke station and 
now inclose post office order for ten Shillings 
whitch dear sir kindly let the young lady 
have from your obedient servant, Charlotte 
Churtwood.” In the corner was the address, 
“11, Chubb’s Cottages, Basingstoke.” 

The happy accident of this letter advanced 
things for me greatly—though it also made 
me feel how dependent I was upon happy 
accidents, where Hilda would have guessed 
right at once by mere knowledge of character. 
Still, the letter explained many things which 
had hitherto puzzled me. I had felt not a 
little surprise that Hilda, wishing to with- 
draw from me and leave no traces, should 
have sent off her farewell letter from Basing- 
stoke—so as to let me see at once in what 
direction she was travelling. Nay, I even 
wondered at times whether she had really 
posted it herself at Basingstoke, or given it 
to*somebody who chanced to be going there 
to post for her as a blind. But I did not 
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think she would deliberately deceive me ; 
and, in my opinion, to get a letter posted at 
Basingstoke would be deliberate deception, 
while to get it posted in London was mere 
vague precaution. I understood now that 
she had written it in the train, and then 
picked out a likely person as she passed to 
take it to Waterloo for her. 

Of course I went straight down to Basing- 
stoke, and called at once at Chubb’s Cottages. 
It was a squalid little row on the outskirts of 
the town. I found Charlotte Churt- 
wood herself exactly such a girl as 
Hilda, with her quick judgment of 
character, might have hit upon for 
such a purpose. She was a conspicu- 
ously honest and transparent country 
servant, of the lumpy type, on her 
way to London to take a place 
as housemaid. Her injuries 
were severe, but not dangerous. 
“The lady saw me on the 
platform,” she said, “ and 
beckoned to me to come to 
her. She ast me where I was 
going, and I says, ‘‘To London, 
miss.’ Says she, smiling kind- 
like, ‘Could you post a letter 
for me, certain sure?’ Says 
I, ‘You can depend upon me.’ 
An’ then she give me the 
‘arf-sovering, an’ says, says she, 
‘ Mind, it’s very partickler: if the gentleman 
don’t get it, ’e’ll fret ‘is ’eart out.’ An’ 
through ’aving a young man o’ my own, as is 
a groom at Andover, o’ course I understood 
‘er, sir. An’ then, feeling all full of it, as you 
may say, what with the arf-sovering, and 
what with one thing and what with another, 
an’ all of a fluster with not being used to 
travelling, I run up, when the train for 
London come in, an’ tried to scramble into 
it, afore it ‘ad quite stopped moving. An’ a 
guard, ‘e rushes up, an’ ‘Stand back !’ says 
’e; ‘wait till the train stops!’ says ’e, an’ 
waves his red flag at me. But afore I could 
stand back, with one foot on the step, the 
train sort of jumped away from me, and 
knocked me down like this: and they say 
it'll be a week now afore I’m well enough to 
go on to London. But I posted the letter 
all the same, at Basingstoke station, as 
they was carrying me off: an’ I took 
down the address, so as to return the arf- 
sovering.” 

Hilda was right, as always. She had chosen 
instinctively the trustworthy person. Chosen 
her at first sight, and hit the bull’s-eye. 

“Do you know what train the lady was 
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in?” I asked, as she paused. ‘“ Where was 
it going, did you notice ? ” 

“It was the Southampton train, sir. 
the board on the carriage.” 

That settled the question. ‘“ You are a 
good and an honest girl,” I said, pulling out 
my purse : “ and you came to this misfortune 
through trying—too eagerly—to help the 
young lady. A ten-pound note is not over 


I saw 


much as compensation for your accident. 
Take it, and get well. 


I should be sorry to 
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think you lost a good place through your 
anxiety to help us.” 

The rest of my way was plain sailing now. 
I hurried on straight to Southampton. 
There, my first visit was to the office of the 
Castle Line. I went to the point at once. 
Was there a Miss Wade among the passengers 
by the Dunottar Castle? 

No: nobody of that name on the list. 

Had any lady taken a passage at the last 
moment ? 

The clerk perpended. Yes: a lady had 
come by the mail train from London, with 
no heavy baggage, and had gone on board 
direct, taking what cabin she could get. A 
young lady in grey. Quite unprepared. 
Gave no name. Called away in a hurry. 

What sort of lady? 
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Youngish : good-looking: brown hair and 
eyes, the clerk thought: a sort of creamy 
skin: and a—well, a mesmeric kind of 
glance that seemed to go right through you. 

“That will do,” I answered, sure now of 
my quarry. “To which port did she book ?” 

“To Cape Town.” 

“Very well,” I said, promptly. ‘“ You may 
reserve me a good berth in the next outgoing 
steamer. 

It was just like Hilda’s impulsive character 
to rush off in this way at a moment’s notice. 
And just like mine to follow her. But it 
piqued me a little to think that but for the 
accident of an accident I might never have 
tracked her down. If the letter had been 
posted in London as she intended, and not 
at Basingstoke, I might have sought in vain 
for her from then till Doomsday. 

Ten days later, I was afloat on the Channel, 
bound for South Africa. 

I always admired Hilda’s astonishing 
insight into character and motive: but I 
never admired it quite so profoundly as on 
the g’orious day when we arrived at Cape 
Town. I was standing on deck, looking out 
for the first time in my life on that tremendous 
view—the steep and massive bulk of Table 
Mountain, a mere lump of rock, dropped 
loose from the sky, with thé’ long white town 
spread gleaming at its base, and the silver- 
tree plantations that cling to its lower slopes 
and merge by degrees into gardens and vine- 
yards—when a messenger from the shore 
came up to mé tentatively. 

“Dr. Cumberledge ?” 
inquiring tone. 

I nodded. “That is my name.” 

“T have a letter for you, sir.” 

I took it, in great surprise. Who on earth 
in Cape Town could have known I was 
coming? I had not a friend to my know- 
ledge in the colony. I glanced at the 


he said, in an 


envelope. My wonder deepened. ‘That 
prescient brain! It was in Hilda’s hand- 
writing. 

I tore it open and read: “My Dear 
Husert,—I now you will come: I know 


you will follow me. So I am leaving this 
letter at Donald Currie and Co.’s office, 
giving their agent instructions to hand it to 
you as soon as you reach Cape Town. I am 
quite sure you will track me so far at least : 
| understand your temperament. But I beg 
you, I implore you, to go no further. You 
will ruin my plan if you do. And I still 
adhere to it. It is good of you to come so 
far: I cannot blame you for that. I know 
your motives. But do not try to find me 
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out. I warn you beforehand, it will be quite 
useless. I have made up my mind. I have 
an object in life, and dear as you are to me 
that I will not pretend to deny—I can 
never allow even you to interfere with it. So 
be warned in time. Go back quietly by the 
next steamer. 
“ Your ever attached and grateful, 
“ HILpa.” 

I read it twice through with a little thrill 
of joy. Did any man ever court so strange 
a love? Her very strangeness drew me. 
But go back by the next steamer! I felt 
sure of one thing: Hilda was far too good a 
judge of character to believe that I was likely 
to obey that mandate. 

I will not trouble you with the remaining 
stages of my quest. Except for the slowness 
of South African mail coaches, they were 
comparatively easy. It is not so hard to 
track strangers in Cape Town as strangers in 
London. I followed Hilda to her hotel, and 
from her hotel up country, stage after stage 


—jolted by rail, worse jolted by mule- 
waggon — inquiring, inquiring, inquiring 


till I learned at last she was somewhere in 
Rhodesia. 

That is a big address ; but it does not cover 
as many names as it covers square miles. In 
time, I found her. Still, it took time: and 
before we met, Hilda had had leisure to 
settle down quietly to her new existence. 
People in Rhodesia had noted her coming, 
as a new portent, because of one strange 
peculiarity. She was the only woman of means 
who had ever gone up of her own free will to 
Rhodesia. Other women had gone there to 
accompany their husbands, or to earn their 
livings: but that a lady should freely select 
that half-baked land as a place of residence— 
a lady of position with all the world before 
her where to choose—that puzzled the 
Rhodesians. So she was a marked person. 
Most people solved the vexed problem, 
indeed, by suggesting that she had designs 
against the stern celibacy of a leading South 
African politician. “ Depend upon it,” they 
said, “it’s Rhodes she’s after.” The moment 
I arrived at Salisbury and stated my object 
in coming, all the world in the new town was 
ready to assist me. The lady was to be 
found (vaguely speaking) on a young farm to 
the north—a budding farm whose general 
direction was expansively indicated to me 
by a wave of the arm, with South African 
uncertainty. 

I bought a pony at Salisbury—a pretty 
little seasoned sorrel mare—and set out to 
find Hilda. My way lay over a brand-new 
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road—or what passes for a road in South 
Africa—very soft and lumpy, like an English 
cart-track. I am a fair cross-country rider in 
our own Midlands, but I never rode a more 
tedious journey than that one. I had crawled 
several miles under a blazing sun along the 
shadeless new track, on my African pony, 
when to my surprise I saw, of all sights in 
the world, a bicycle coming towards me. 

I could hardly believe my eyes. Civiliza- 
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the mere sight of a bicycle, bumping over 
the rubbly road, was a sufficient surprise: but 
my astonishment reached a climax when I 
saw as it drew near that it was ridden by a 
woman! } 

One moment later I had burst into a wild 
cry, and rode forward to her hurriedly. 
“ Hilda!” I shouted aloud in my excitement, 
“ Hilda!” 

She stepped lightly from her pedals as if 
it had been in the 
park : head erect 
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tion indeed! A bicycle in these remotest 
wilds of Africa ! 

I had been picking my way for some hours 
through a desolate plateau—the high veldt 
about five thousand feet above the sea level, 
and, entirely treeless. In places, to be sure, 
a few low bushes of prickly aspect rose in 
tangled clumps; but for the most part the 
arid table-land was covered by a thick growth 
of short brown grass, about nine inches high, 
burnt up in the sun, and most wearisome to 
look at. The distressing nakedness of a 
new country confronted me. Here and there 
a bald farm or two had been literally pegged 
out—the pegs were almost all one saw 
of them as yet: the fields were in the 
future. Here and there, again, a scattered 
range of low granite hills, known locally as 
kopjes—red, rocky prominences, flaunting in 
the sunshine—-diversified the distance. But 
the road, itself, such as it was, lay all on the 
high plain. looking down now and again into 
gorges or kloofs, wooded on their slopes with 
scrubby trees, and comparatively well-watered. 
In the midst of all this crude, unfinished land 





and proud: eyes 
liquid, lustrous. | 
dismounted, trem- 
bling, and stood 
beside her. In the 
wild joy of the 
moment, for the 


first time in my 
life, I kissed her 
fervently. Hilda 


took the kiss, unre 
proving. She did 
not attempt to re- 
fuse me. 

“So you have 
come at last!” she 
murmured, with a 
glow on her face, 
half nestling 
towards me, half 
withdrawing, as if 
two wills tore her 
in different directions. “I have been 
expecting you for some days, and somehow, 
to-day, I was almost certain you were 
coming !” 

“Then you are not angry with me?” I 
cried. “You remember, you forbid me !” 

“ Angry with you? Dear Hubert, could | 
ever be angry with you, especially for thus 
showing me your devotion and your trust ? 
I am never angry with you. When one 
knows, one understands. I have thought of 
you so often: sometimes, alone here in this 
raw new land, I have longed for you to come. 
It is inconsistent of me, of course: but I am 
so solitary, so lonely !” 

“And yet you begged me not to follow 
you!” 

She looked up at me shyly—I was not 
accustomed to see Hilda shy. Her eyes 
gazed deep into mine beneath the long soft 
lashes. “I begged you not to follow me,” 
she repeated, a strange gladness in her tone. 
“Ves, dear Hubert, I begged you—and | 
meant it. Cannot you understand that some 
times one hopes a thing may never happen— 
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and is supremely happy because it happens in 
spite of one? I have a purpose in life for 
which I live: I live for it still: for its sake I 





told you you must not come to me. Yet 
you Aave come against my orders : and 
she paused and drew a deep sigh—‘“ oh, 


Hubert, I thank you for daring to disobey 
me.” 
I clasped her to my bosom. She allowed 


me, half resisting. “‘I am too weak,” she 
murmured. 
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the Psalmist’s simile. The sun beat fiercely on 
the seeding grasses. Away on the southern 
horizon we could faintly perceive the floating 
yellow haze of the prairie fires lit by the 
Mashonas. 
“ Then come?” I 


you knew I would 


began, as she seated herself on the burnt-up 
herbage, while my hand stole into hers to 
nestle there naturally. 

She pressed it in return. 


“Oh, yes, I 








“ Only 
this morning I 
made up my mind | 
that when I saw 
you I would im- 
plore you to return 
at once. And now 
that you are 
here ” she laid 
her little hand con- 
fidingly in mine 
“see how foolish 
I am!—lI cannot 
dismiss you.” 

“Which means 
to say, Hilda, that 
after all you are 
still a woman !” 

* A woman : oh, 
yes : very much 
awoman! Hu- 
bert, I love you : 








I half wish I did 

not.” a 
“Why, dar- ————"? * 

ling?” I drew 


her to me. 

“ Because—if I did not, I could send you 
away—so easily! As it is—I cannot let you 
stop—and . . I cannot dismiss you.” 


“Then divide it,” I cried gaily: “do 
neither : come away with me !” 
“No, no: nor that either. I will not 


stultify my whole past life: I will not dis- 
honour my dear father’s memory.” 

I looked around for something to which to 
tether my horse. A bridle is in one’s way 
when one has to discuss important business. 
There was really nothing about that seemed 
fit for the purpose. Hilda saw what I 
sought, and pointed mutely to a stunted 
bush beside a big granite boulder which rose 
abruptly from the dead level of the grass, 
affording a little shade from that sweltering 
sunlight. I tied my mare to the gnarled 
root—it was the only part big enough—and 
sat down by Hilda’s side under the shadow of 
a great rock in a thirsty land. I realized at 


that moment the force and appropriateness of 
Vol. xviii.—26. 





“THEN YOU KNEW I WOULD COME? 
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knew you would come,” she answered, with 
that strange ring of confidence in her voice. 


*Of course you got my letter at Cape 
Town?” 
“T did, Hilda—and I wondered at you 


more than ever as I read it. But if you 
knew I would come, why write to prevent 
me?” 

Her eyes had their mysterious far-away air. 
She looked out upon infinity. “Well, I 
wanted to do my best to turn you aside,” she 
said, slowly. “One must always do one’s 
best, even when one feels and believes it is 
useless. ‘That surely is the first clause in a 
doctor’s or a nurse’s rubric.” 

“ But why didn’t you want me to come ?” 
I persisted. “Why fight against your own 
heart? Hilda, I am sure—I snow you love 
me.” 

Her bosom rose and fell. Her eyes dilated. 
“Love you?” she cried, looking away over 
the bushy ridges, as if afraid to trust herself. 
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“ Oh, yes, Hubert, I love you. It is not for 
that that I wish to avoid you. Or rather, it 
is just because of that. I cannot endure 
to spoil your life—by a fruitless affection.” 

“* Why fruitless ?” I asked, leaning forward. 

She crossed her hands resignedly. “ You 
know all by this time,” she answered. 
“Sebastian would tell you, of course, when 
you went to announce that you were leaving 
Nathaniel’s. He could not do otherwise: it 
is the outcome of his temperament—an 
integral part of his nature.” 

“ Hilda,” I cried, “ you are a witch! How 
could you know that? I can’t imagine.” 

She smiled her restrained Chaldean smile. 
“ Because I 4now Sebastian,” she answered, 
quietly. “I can read that man to the core. 
He is simple as a book. His composition is 
plain, straightforward, quite natural, uniform. 
‘There are no twists and turns in him. Once 
learn the key, and it discloses everything, 
like an open sesame! He has a gigantic 
intellect, a burning thirst for knowledge : one 
love, one hobby—science: and no moral 
instincts. He goes straight for his ends: 
and whatever comes in his way,” she dug her 
little heel in the brown soil, “he tramples 
on it as ruthlessly as a child will trample on 
a worm or a beetle.” 

“ And yet,” I said, “he is so great.” 


“ Yes, great I grant you, but the easiest 
character to unravel that I have ever met: 
it 1s calm, austere, unbending, yet not in 


the least degree complex. He has the 
impassioned temperament, pushed to its 
highest pitch: the temperament that runs 
deep, with irresistible force : but the passion 
that inspires him, that carries him away head- 
long, as love carries some men—1is a rare and 
abstract one—the passion of science.” 

I gazed at her as she spoke, with a feeling 
akin to awe. “It must destroy the plot- 
interest of life for you, Hilda,” I cried—out 
there in the vast void of that wild African 
plateau — “to foresee so well what each 
person will do—how each will act under such 
given circumstances.” 

She pulled a bent of grass and plucked off 
its dry spikelets one by one. “ Perhaps so,” 
she answered, after a meditative pause ; 
“though, of course, all natures are not 
equally simple. Only with great souls can 
you be sure beforehand like that, for good 
or for evil. It is essential to anything 
worth calling character that one should be 
able to predict in what way it will act under 
given circumstances—to feel certain, ‘ This 
man will do nothing small or mean,’ ‘ That 
one could never act dishonestly, or speak 
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deceitfully.’ But smaller natures are more 
complex. They defy analysis, because their 
motives are not consistent.” 

** Most people think to be complex is to be 
great,” I objected. 

She shook her head. “That is quite a 
mistake,” she answered. “Great natures 
are simple and relatively predictable, since 
their motives balance one another justly. 
Small natures are complex and hard to pre- 
dict, because small passions, small jealousies, 
small discords and perturbations come in at 
all moments, and override for a time the 
permanent underlying factors of character. 
Great natures, good or bad, are equably 
poised : small natures let petty motives inter- 
vene to upset their balance.” 

“Then you knew I would come,” I ex- 
claimed, half pleased to find I belonged 
inferentially to her higher category. 

Her eyes beamed on me with a beautiful 
light. “Knew you would come? Oh, yes. 
I begged you not to come: but I felt sure 
you were too deeply in earnest to obey me. 
I asked a friend in Cape Town to telegraph 
your arrival: and almost ever since the 
telegram reached me I have been expecting 
you and awaiting you.” 

“*So you believed in me?” 

“Implicitly—as you in me. That is the 
worst of it, Hubert. If you did not believe 
in me I could have told you all—and then, 
you would have left me. But, as it is, you 
know all—and yet, you want to cling to me.” 

“ You know I know all—because Sebastian 
told me?” 

“Yes: and I think I even know how you 
answered him.” 
“ How?” 

She paused. The calm smile lighted up 
her face once more. Then she drew out a 
pencil. “You think life must lack plot- 
interest for me,” she began, slowly, “ because, 
with certain natures, I can partially guess 
beforehand what is coming. But have you 
not observed that, in reading a novel, part of 
the pleasure you feel arises from your con 
scious anticipation of the end, and your 
satisfaction in seeing that you anticipated cor 
rectly? Or part, sometimes, from the occa 
sional unexpectedness of the real dénouement ¢ 
Well, life is like that. I enjoy observing m) 
successes, and, in a way, my failures. Let 
me show you what I mean. I think I know 
what you said to Sebastian—not the words, 
of course, but the purport: and I will write 
it down now for you. Set down yous 
version, too. And then we will compare 
them.” 
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It was a crucial test. We both wrote for a 
minute or two. Somehow, in Hilda’s 
presence, I forgot at once the strangeness of 
the scene, the weird oddity of the moment. 
That sombre plain disappeared for me. I 
was only aware that I was with Hilda once 
more-—and therefore in Paradise. Pison and 
Gihon watered the desolate land. Whatever 
she did seemed to me supremely right. If 
she had proposed to me to begin a ponderous 
work on Medical Jurisprudence under the 
shadow of the big rock, I should have begun 
it incontinently. 

She handed me her slip of paper ; I took 
it and read, “‘ Sebastian told you I was Dr. 
Yorke- Bannerman’s daughter. And you 
answered, ‘If so, Yorke-Bannerman was 
innocent, and you are the poisoner.’ Is not 
that correct ?” 

I handed her in answer my own paper. 
She read it with a faint flush. When she 
came to the words, “ Either she is not Yorke- 
Bannerman’s daughter ; or else, Yorke-Ban- 
nerman was not a poisoner, and someone else 
was—I might put a name to him,” 
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to you. There, I am safe. But to the 
world that condemned him. Condemned him 
untried. I must vindicate him: I must 
clear him !” 

I bent my face close to hers. “ But may 
I not marry you first?” I asked—“ and after 
that, I can help you to clear him.” 

She gazed at me fearlessly. “No, no,’ 
she cried, clasping her hands; “much as I 
love you, dear Hubert, I cannot consent to 
it. Iam too proud, too proud! I will not 
allow the world to say—not even to say 
falsely” — her face flushed crimson; her 
voice dropped low—‘“I will not allow them 
to say those hateful words, ‘He married a 
murderer’s daughter.’ ” 

I bowed my head. 
darling,” I answered. 
wait. I trust you in this too. 
we will prove it.” 


“As you will, my 
“T am content to 
Some day, 


And all this time, preoccupied as I was with 
these deeper concerns, I had not even asked 
where Hilda lived or what she was doing ! 





she rose to her feet with a great 
rush of long-suppressed feeling and 
clasped me passionately. ‘“ My 
Hubert,” she cried, “I read you 
aright. I knew it! I was sure of 
you !” 

I folded her in my arms, there 
on the rusty-red South African 
desert. “Then, Hilda dear,” I 
murmured, “you will consent to 
marry me?” 

The words brought her back 
to herself. She unfolded my arms 
with slow reluctance. “No, 
dearest,” she said, earnestly, with 
a face where pride fought hard 
against love. “That is why above 
all things I did not want you to 
follow me. I love you; I trust 
you: you love me; you trust me. 
But I never will marry anyone till 
I have succeeded in clearing my 
father’s memory. I Anow he did 
not do it: I Anxow Sebastian did. 
But that is not enough. I must 
prove it, I must prove it!” 

“TI believe it already,” I an- 
swered. ‘What need then to 
prove it?” 

“To you, Hubert ? Oh, no, not 








“MY HUBERT,” 





A Peep into “ Punch.” 
By J. HoL_t SCHOOLING. 


[The Proprietors of ** Punch” have given special permission to reproduce the accompanying illustrations. This 
is the first occasion when a periodical has been enabled to present a selection from Mr. Punch’s famous pages.) 


Part VIII.—1880 To 1884. 


This part contains the first of Mr. Harry Furniss’s ‘* Punch” -drawings. 
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Keene (the great master of black-and- 
white art), Linley Sambourne, Sir John 
Tenniel, Mr. A. C. Corbould, and others 
are all in full swing ; and now, in 1880, Mr. 
Harry Furniss comes to add his lustre to 
Mr. Punch’s shining band of artists. 

{t is all very well to laugh with Mr. Punch 
at his smart jokes as we turn over the pages 








ae ib 





SUNSET. 
(4 & B Gaver) « 
1. —BY TENNIEL, 1880. XX: 

















? f NATURAL RELIGION. —Sishop (reproving delinquent Page). 

HE powerful and impressive - Wretched Boy! Whe is it that sees and hears a l we do, and 

° : . . a before whom even / am but as a Crushed Worm? 

Tenniel -cartoon in No. 1 was Page. “The Missus, my Lord!” 

published in Punch on May 1, 2.—BY DU MAURIER, 1880, 

1880. On April 28th of that of his wonderful books ; but we ought not to 

year, Mr. Gladstone again became let our appreciation of Punch stop at the 
Prime Minister, the Conservative 
party having been utterly routed at 
the General Election. The Liberals 
went back to the House of Commons 
with a great majority of one hundred 
and twenty votes, and Lord Beacons- 
field —now near to the end of his life 

saw the sun of his popularity go 
down to rise no more. Sir John 
Tenniel finely drew the great states- 
man on this bare cliff, lonely and 
impressed by his disastrous defeat, 
watching across the sea the last gleam 
of his setting sun as it drops into the 
horizon. 
The ten volumes of Punch which 

cover the five years now illustrated 








“A PrepesTinate R.A.”"—Mamma (entering). ““ Now, I'm sure you 
- ‘ Children are in Mischief, you are so quiet !” ap 
(Vols. 78 to 87) are very rich in fine Ethel (in a rapturous Whisper). ** Hush, Ma’! Tommy's been Paintin 

: . * . a Spider's Web on Gran’pa’'s Head while he’s asleep, to keep the Flies off! 
pictures. Du Maurier, Charles 3—BY CHARLES KEEXE, 1880. 
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jokes—it is well 
to remember that 
his pages contain 
a gallery of art as 
well as a gallery 
of jokes. Mr. 
Punch’s _ gallery 
of art, through 
which we are 
now happily 
privileged to 
stroll, contains, 
without excep- 
tion, the most 
splendid collec- 











tion of pictures REPUDIATION.— Switcher (rushing out). ‘‘ Hey—ess that yoer Doag, Mun?” 
P Donald. “ Aweel—he waus mine ance, but he’s aye daein’ for hessel ye 
4-—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1880. 


in black - and -  noo!!” 

white that has 

ever been got together by anyone. 
There is a most amusing bit of Du 

Maurier’s social pictorial satire in No. 2, 








es ee . 


dees 


U 
> 
“Take away that Bauble:” 


5.—THE FIRST “ PUNCH "-DRAWING BY MR. HARRY FURNISS ; 
OCTOBER 30, 1880. 
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in No. 4. Just 
read the joke, 
and then enjoy 
the picture, com- 
paring the facial 
expression of the 
two Scots with 
the words put 
into their mouths 
—a first-class 
joke and the pic- 
ture a gem. 

No. 5 is Mr. 
Harry Furniss’s 
first Punch - pic- 
ture ; it refers to 
the ugly Temple 














An Arrer-THouGut.-—Professional Temperance Orator. 
* Waiter, have you got any Soda-Water?” 


Barman, “ Yessir---plenty, Sir. 


A Bottle of Soda, Sir?” 


Pref. Temp. Orator (ostentatiously). “A Bottle of Soda- 


Water, please ; 
of Brandy into it!” 


and—(sette voce)—I think you can put a Glass 
6.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1880. 


Bar “Griffin ” (really a heraldic dragon) which 


now marks the 


ancient 





followed in No. 
3 by one of 
Charles Keene’s 
pictures in which 
we see the group 
of four just 
exactly caught, 
and drawn with 
their surround- 
ings as a piece 
of actual life 
without a shade 
of exaggeration. 

There is an- 








other inimitable A Poser.—‘‘It’s not so much a Duradle Article that I require, Mr. 
Crispin. I want something Dainty, you know—something Coy, and at the 


Keene - picture same time just a wee bit Saucy / 


7-— BY DU 


MAURIER, 1880. 


standing-place of 
poor old Temple 
Bar that was 
removed from 
Fleet Street in 
1877 as_ being 
an obstruction to 
traffic, and which 
now serves as 
an entrance to 
Theobald’s Park, 
near Cheshunt. 
In No. 6- -by 
Keene —the 
long, black- 
gloved finger of 
the Professional 
Temperance 
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Orator instinctively points his 
craftily-managed soffe voce instruc- 
tion to the barman, “I think you 
can put a Glass of Brandy into it!” 














UncompromisinG. — The Doctor's Daughter. 
“I declare you're a dreadful Fanatic, Mrs. 
McCizzom. do believe you think nobody will 
be saved but you and your Minister!” 

Old Lady. cc Aweel, my dear, ah whiles hae 
ma doobts aboot the Meenister !” 
8.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1880. 


Another amusing du Maurier 


social satire in No.-7, and then two 
first-rate Keene-pictures (both with 





——" AND THE MINISTER PLATTERED HIMSELF THAT BOTH TRE LITERARY 4¥D THE GRAPHIC SEPRE 
SENTATIONS OF BIMSELF IN SCARAMOUCH MIGHT POSSIBLY FOR THE FUTURE BE MITIOATED."—Vei t 











ENDYMION. 





Ahem | Madid fatter hima 





funny “cackle”) in Nos. 8 andg, ‘ate 
The old woman’s face in No. 8 is 

an extraordinarily truthful representation of 
her character—just look into this face—as 
she replies, “ Aweel, my dear, ah whiles hae 
ma doobts aboot the Meenister ! ” 











Drama). “‘ George, what is the meaning of the Expression, 
“Go to!" you meet with so often in Shakspeare and the old 
Dramatists ?” 

Husband (not a reading Man). “’Don't know, I'm sure, 
Dear, unless—— Well,—p'raps he was going to say — but 
thought it wouldn't sound proper !” 

9-—BY CHARLES KEENE, 188:. 


10.—BY TENNIEL, 1880. 


The cartoon in No. ro shows to us Lord 
Beaconsfield presenting to Mr. Punch a copy 
of his book “ Endymion,” published at the 
close of 1880. Beaconsfield is represented 
as Endymion the shepherd who would be 
always young, and Mr. Punch’s dog, Toby, 
comes to sniff. The words at the bottom of 








ec 


Wuat It Has Come To.—A/rs. Muggles. ** Well, Doctor, 
I don't know as what's the matter with Marier since she come 
from her last Siterwation in Lunnon. There she sits all Day 
a-staring at an old Chiney Dish, which she calls a-going in for 
Asthletix !” 11.—BY HARRY FURNISS, 1881. 
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this cartoon are quoted from the 
novel “ Endymion,” Scaramouch 
meaning Punch, and they refer to 
the rather severe and sometimes con- 
temptuous handling that Beacons- 
field had in past times received from 
Punch. You observe that Mr. Punch 
adds the remark, “ Ahem! He did 
flatter himself!” thus expressing his 
intention mof to mitigate “for the 
future ” . “the literary and the 
graphic representations of ” Lord 
Beaconsfield when dealing with the 
statesman in Punch, otherwise Scara- 
mouch. Mr. Punch could never be 
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flattered into friendship, not even by 
so astute a man as Benjamin Disraeli. 

In No. 11, Mr. Harry Furniss 
gives us an amusing caricature of the 
zesthetic craze descended into the kitchen. 
The awe-stricken Mrs. Muggles is very good, 


INDUCTIVE 
that you called him Names 
Private Murphy. ‘‘ Plaze, Surr, I niver called him anny Names at all. 
All I said was, ‘ Sergeant,’ says I, ‘some of us ought to be in a Menagerie!!" 


.— Officer. ** How's this, Murphy? The Sergeant complains 
my 


I3-—-BY CHARLES KEENE, 1881. 


Jones will most heartily indorse du Maurier’s 
words, “Things one would rather have left 
unsaid,” and will bitterly regret his “I 





ey 


oy 


EFT UNSAID, 


THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE L 


will !” just now spoken at the altar. 

In No. 13 Private Murphy had good 
reason for his remark to his sergeant, 
although it was rather personal, for we 
may be sure that Charles Keene drew this 
sergeant from life. 

Here is a splendid “old master” for 
you! A happy conceit indeed of Mr. 
Harry Furniss when he drew the picture 
in No. 14! 

Du Maurier gives us a good thing in 
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Jones, “1 wi!” 


9 





12. BY DU MAURIER, 1061. 


and so is the quite nonplussed village doctor, 
who, it is clear to see, has “a case” that is 
quite outside of his experience. 

We laugh at du Maurier’s picture No. 12, 
but it is certain that poor Jones didn’t. As 
we compare the relative degrees of deter- 
mination in the faces of Jones and of his 
ride (who “takes after” her father) we 
realize that no very long time will pass before 











AN UNDOUBTED OLD MASTER. 
(By Himacl) 


14.—BY HARRY FURNISS, 1882, 
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Cause Errect.— Eminent Provincial 
Tragedian. “Come hithorr, Sweet One! Your 
Mothorr tells me that you shed Teorrs during my 
Soliloquy in Exile, last night ! 

Sweet One. “‘ Yes, Sir. Mother kept on Pinching 
me, ‘cause I was so Sleepy! 
15.—BVY DU MAURIER, 1882. 


AND 


No. 15; one hardly knows which to 


MeaNaee- 














admire the more—the drawing of the 
Eminent Provincial Tragedian’s face, 
or the very cleverly thought-out-and- 


the Moon). 

















‘By Proxy.”—/Humorous Little Boy. “ Plea’ will you Ring the 
Botts m Bell but One, Four times, Sir?’ 

Old Gent (Gouty, and a little Deaf, but so fond o’ C “hildren). * Bottom 
Bell but One, Four times, my Bo (Effusively). “ Certainly, that I 
will!” (/ the meantime off go le Boys, and, at the Third Peal, the 
irritable Old Lady on the Ground Floor——TABLEAU !) 


16.--BY CHARLES KEENE, 1882. 


Sir, 


=" 
Governess Gladdy Riarneystone (to Master Paddy, who is i 4 ying. for 
“Come and tell its Gladdy quietly then! And, can't 
have it a//, his Gladdy will see if she can give him a little bit of it! ia 
17.—BY LINLEV SAMBOURNE, 1882. 
even then. But, in No. 16, if one 


may venture to point to a thing that 
strikes one as being the cleverest part 
of this picture, there is the back-view 
of the running boy who has just 
started to run, after making sure that 
the old gentleman quite understands 
what he has to do with the bell. 

No. 17 is a very fine drawing by 
Mr. Linley Sambourne. It refers, 
as we see, to the Irish Home Rule 
matter which in 1882 was so much 
to the fore. Who can say what has 
been the effect of this one picture— 
which crystallizes the Home Rule 
affair into the shape in which it is 
regarded by the great majority of 
people in this country—upon killing 





” 


spelt words of the “ cackle 
which are put into his mouth. 

In any one of Charles 
Keene’s pictures it is not 
easy to pick out pieces that 
are better than other pieces 
of the same picture—he was 
not content until the whole 
of each picture was as near 
perfection as possible, and 
probably Ae was not content 

















18.—MR. HARRY FURNISS'S DEVELOPMENT OF THE FAMOUS GLADSTONE-COLLAR ,; 


apru. 8, 1882. 
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the Home Rule question 
as a matter of practical 
politics? One cannot, of 
course, gauge the effect of 
this very clever picture, but 
it is reasonable to think 
that it did have a quite 
appreciable influence in 
that unhappy mistake which 
cut up Gladstone’s great 
victorious Liberal Party of 
1880—splendid as the old 
man’s fight was ! 

We see in No. 18 Harry 
Furniss’s development of 
the famous _ Gladstone- 
collar which subsequently 
was such a prominent fea- 
ture in the Gladstone- 
caricatures. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill is here 
shown as the “ getter-up” 








“AN ALLEGORY ON THE BANES OF THE NILE."—Mas Masarsor. 
—— 


“HOLD ON!” 











of Mr. Gladstone’s collar + 
(or choler), and we see 
that Lord Randolph diminishes to gnat- 

















19.—BY TENNIEL, 1882. 
like size as the old man’s collar grows to its 
biggest. 
Sir John Tenniel’s strong and vivid cartoon 

















Not Music,” Erc.—Srown 
(musical) invites his Highland friend, M'Clanky, to stay a 
few days with him. But M'Clanky was musical too! 
MClanky (the next morning). “ Will I give you a Chune?” 
Brown (he had wondered what was in that Green Bag !). 
“Oh—eh? Thanks, very much!” (Puts on invalid ex- 
ression). “But my Doctor tells me I must on no account 
indulge my passion for Music for some time !” 
20.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1382. 
Vol. xviii.— 26. 


“Tue Man Tuat Hatu 


ReETRosPECTION. Scene—Asthetic Neighbourhood.—-Con- 
verted Betting Man (plays First Concertina in Salvation 
Army Band). “ Pooty 'Ouses they builds in these Subu’bs, 
Mr. Swagget.” 

Mr. S. (Reformed Burglar, and Banner-Bearer in the 
same). “‘ Ah! and how ‘andy them little Bal-co-nies would ‘a’ 
been in former——” 

[A warning flourish on the Concertina, and Mr. S. drops 
the subject !) 21.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1883. 
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in No. 19 takes us back to the early days 
of the Egyptian Question, in which 
France then (1882) shared with us part 
of the responsibility for setting things 
right on the Nile. No. 20, by Charles 
Keene, contains a portrait of Keene 






































himself, the man with the bag-pipes, who 
says to his musical friend, “ Will I give 
you a Chune?” Keene was devoted to 
this strange instrument, and it is pro- 
bable that the incident here illustrated d 
| 
A “SELF-DENYING” POLICY! 
Francois (eur Ally). “ C'est trés bien fait, Mon Cher Jean ! You | 
ave done ze vork ! ! Voy ams, mon an ami, _I shall share wi, wiz y yu Ze glory ! | 
. . 24.—BY TENNIEL, 1882. 
firmation). * Mow: my Baye tell me oho in vourSpirtualand this marvellous Charles Keene gives the 
Ghe po + pe hesitation). “Please, Sir, vou axe, 20USes in the background, and the foliage of 
Sir! 22.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1883. the trees, the lights of the picture, and then 
; _ the two men: just look at them! Charles 
actually happened to himself, and that his Keene had a magic hand, trained by years 
proffered tune was politely refused by his of technical study, and guided by his own 
host. ; great genius. 
Just look at No. 21. Did ever you see We pass Nos. 22 and 23, by Keene, noting 


anything better than this picture, looking at the excellence of characterization in them ; 
it as a piece of black-and-white art, apart and in No. 24, published July 29, 1882, we 
from its value as a first-rate joke? See how’ see a fine Tenniel that sums up the Anglo- 


























On Tue Aterr.”—Parson (catec hising). “* And what is your Duty GOOD ADVERTISEMENT. 
towarJs your Neighbour “1 oamp vous Soar Two Yuans aco; auvce ruxx I nave 
” on Z, 








Sharp Bey. “To Keep your Eye on ‘im, Sir ! 
2}-—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1882. 25.—BY HARRY FURNISS, 1984. 
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French position at that date as regards 
the Egyptian question. The British 
bluejacket’s big nonchalance to the 
proposal of the dapper Frenchman— 
a proposal that we have consistently 
brushed aside since 1882—is admir- 
ably put by Tenniel into the face 
and attitude of the burly sailor who 
is lighting his pipe after the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria. 

No. 25 is Harry Furniss’s original 
of the picture which later became 
the famous soap -advertisement so 
well known to all of us. 

Another splendid Tenniel cartoon 
in No. 26 illustrates the distressful 
condition of France’s home affairs in 
1883, a condition which has been 
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this Area all the Morning). “‘ Ullo! 
Cook in?” 


fue IMPENDING CHINAMAN.—/oli:ceman (who had been whistling down 
What are you doing ’ere? Is the 


Chinaman (blandly). ‘* Me am Cookey |” 
(" You might have knocked him down with a Peacock's Feather!” he 











raid. 





ewe iy), Wik, 
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THE FRENCH ANDROMEDA; 
OR, WANTED, A PERSEUS. 














26.—BY TENNIEL, 1883. 


going from bad to worse since then, and this 
cartoon might well stand as a picture of France’s 
condition to-day—she does indeed need a quick, 
strong Perseus to save her from her fate. 

_ Imagine the policeman’s shock of disgust when, 
in response to his repeated signals down the area, 
the new cook appeared with the bland remark in 





27.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1882. 


Chinese pigeon - English, “Me am 
Cookey!” This picture, No. 27, by 
Charles Keene is in Punch’s Almanac, 
December 7, 1882. The contrast 
between the bobby’s taken-aback face 
and the bland composure of the 
Chinaman is worth looking into. 

In No. 28, examine Keene’s drawing 
of the Reduced Party who “did not 
specify the coin ”~-is it not a wonder- 
ful piece of work? Despite the rags 
and tatters you can see that this 
crossing - sweeper is really a reduced 
man who has seen better days, not an 
ordinary street-sweeper of the lower 
class, and the half-wistful, half-try-it-on 

















** Poor SwWEEPAR, Sir!"— Benevolent Stroller ( Seeling 
in his pockets). “I'm afraid I haven't a Penny——” 
Reduced Party (wistfully). “‘1 did not specify the 
Coin, Sar!” (/t came to Sixpence !) 
28.—BVY CHARLES KEENE, 1883. 
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HONOUR.” 


APRIL 30, 1881. 


“PEACE WITH 


29.— BY TENNIEL ; 








expression of the man’s face and attitude is 
most vividly rendered. The man’s mouth, 
done by practically a single line, shows that 
his own sense of humour is tickled by the neat 
suggestiveness of his reply to the passer-by 
who says, “ I’m afraid I haven’t a Penny-——” 

The next cartoon, No. 29, is Tenniel’s 
tribute to the memory of Lord Beaconsfield, 
who died on April 19, 1881. The conception 
of this picture is most dignified and simple, 
the figure of Bri- 
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being that du Maurier loved beauty of face 
and form so much that he put a plenty of both 
into his charming pictures. And all of us like 
to see prettyfaces. But, despite his great talent 
and his popularity, du Maurier’s work cannot 
be compared with that of Charles Keene ; 
du Maurier himself has told us in his 
charming little book, “ Social Pictorial Satire,” 
“with all my admiration for Leech, it was at 
the feet of Charles Keene that I found myself 
sitting.” And du Maurier also says about 
Charles Keene’s way of using lines to get his 
effects :— 

















Heard tn Miv-Atiantic.— The Bishop (severely). “* When 
7 was your i my young Friend, it was not considered Good 
Manners for Little Boys to join in the Conversation of Grown- 
up People, unless they were invited to do so.” 
Small American, “* Guess that was Seventy or Eighty Years 
ago. We've changed all that, you bet ! 
30.—BY DU MAURIER, 1883. 








tannia is beautiful, 
and with the pic- 
ture are included 
these words, 
“Peace with 
Honour,” which 
will always be 
linked, and justly 
linked, with the 
name of Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 
Now we have 
two of du Mau- 








I think Keene’s is 
the firmest, loosest, 
simplest, and best 
way that ever was, 
and—the most diffi 
cult to imitate. His 
mere pen - strokes 
have, for the expert, 
a beauty and an in- 
terest quite apart 
from the thing they 
are made to depict, 
whether he uses them 
as mere outlines to 
express the shape of 
things animate or in- 
animate, even such 
shapeless, irregular 








rier’s pictures, 
Nos. 30 and 31. 
His work is nearly 
always pleasing, 
one reason of this 


One More 
personal attractions). 


going to be your new Papa. 


Unrortt NATE. — Mamma (a 
*T want to tell you something, Tommy. 
that Gentleman talking to Grandmamma in the other room. 
Mamma's going to Marry him ! 
Tommy (whe recollects something of the life his old Papa used to lead). 
* D-d-does he Anow it yet, Mamma?” 
31.—BY DU MAURIER, 


Widow of considerable things as the stones 
You saw on a_ sea-beach—or 


Well, he is in combination to 
suggest the tone and 
colour of a dress- 
1883. coat, or a drunkard’s 
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nose, of a cab or omnibus—of a distant 
mountain with miles of atmosphere between 
it and the figures in the foreground. 

His lines are as few as can be—he is most 
economical in this respect, and loves to 





ee re 











“THERE'S ALWAYS A SOMETHING.” —Nondescript. 
“Yer like yer noo Business, don’t yer, 'Erree ?” 
Mute. “Tollol! It’s a Profession that ‘as its 
Drawbacks, mind yer. For instance (betwixt You 
and I), there's so few Gentlemen in it |” 
32.——BY DU MAURIER, 1884. 


leave as much white paper as he can ; but 
one feels in his best work that one line 
more or one line less would impair the per- 
fection of the whole—that of all the many 


Nome 








* LOR’. 


“ DISTRACTION ! !” 


MASTER JOMNSIE, DONT GO WORRITTING YERSELF OVER THAT ‘ SOTPTIAN PUZZLE’! 
JUST SEE WHAT A NICE LITTLE PRESENT 1°VE BROUGHT YOU!!~ 








directions, curves, and thicknesses they 
might have taken he has inevitably hit upon 
just the right one. He has beaten all pre- 
vious records in this respect—in this country, at least. 
I heard a celebrated French painter say: ‘*‘ He is a 
great man, your Charles Keene ; he take a pen and ink 
and a bit of paper, and wiz a half-dozen strokes he 
know ’ow to frame a gust of wind !” 

Ah! the great French painter summed up 
Charles Keene’s genius in his words—“ and 
wiz half-dozen strokes he know ’ow to 
frame a gust of wind!” As soon as one 


» 


34.—BY TENNIEL, 1884. 


begins to look at Keene’s pictures, without 
wanting mere prettiness or fun (although 
there is a plenty of fun in them), they open 
out to us in a most delightful and surprising 














Conc.usions !—Pitman (to Dignitary of the Church). 
ye're a Poor Curate, noo, travellin’ wi’ the likes o’ huz! 

Bishop (who thinks it right to travel Third Class occasionaily). 
was, my Friend—but——” 

Pitman (compassionately). ““ Ah !—I see—that wretched Drink |” 


33-—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1884. 





* Au'se war'nt 


[Explanations !| 














Dicnity tx Distress.—French Hatter (with a 
very limited knowledge of English, to Anglican 
Bishop, whose Hat has just been blown away into 
the Sea). ‘‘ Comme ga vous va bien! Bootifool, my 
Boy!” 35.—BY DU MAURIER, 1884. 
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way to gratify our intelligence, rather 
than merely to please our sense of 
personal beauty. The more one 
looks at Keene’s work, the more one 
finds in it to admire and to satisfy our 
sense of intelligent interest in seeing 
the many wonderful effects that his 
pictures contain. 

Pictures 32 and 33 bring us to 
Tenniel’s suggestive cartoon, “ Dis- 
traction !!”—No. 34. This was pub- 
lished March 8, 1884, when the 
country was getting uneasy about the 
Soudan, General Gordon having gone 
on his last special mission to Khar- 
toum in January, 1884 --and Mr. 
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37-—BY TENNIEL ; APRIL 12, 1884. 


pictured on the misty horizon at which Gordon 
. is anxiously gazing. 
plkve Mopesty.— Mr. Spinks. “1 had such a beautiful Pictures 38 and 39 are two fine Keenes. In 
ream last night, Miss Briggs! I thought I was in th ; ° : - 
pee Sat a, > Seas rougne * was ine No. 38 the extraordinary vividness of the bull- a. 

Miss Briggs (with simplicity). “And did Eve appear chased-old-man incident must strike the most 
as she is generally represented, Mr. Spinks? < - 

Mr. Spinks. ‘*1—1-—1—I didn't Look !” casual observer, and notice also how deftly Keene 

36.—BY DU MAURIER, 1884. 




















Gladstone, to distract little Johnnie 
Bull’s attention from the Soudan 
Puzzle, offered him a Franchise-Bill- 
‘Toy worked with real strings that pull 
the bumpkin-voter this way and that! 

Glancing at Nos. 35 and 36, we 
come to the magnificent Tenniel- 
cartoon, “ Mirage”—No. 37. This 
was published April 12,1884. General 
Gordon stands on the wall of Khar- 
toum and shades his eyes to see what 
it is that comes up in the distance— 
the quick gleam of English steel, or 
the mocking mirage of the wilder- : , : 
ness ! Alas! it was but a mocking “ Benerits Forcot !"—Old Gentleman (he had been chased across the 
mirage that Gordon saw in that far-off eld by the infuriated Animal, and only just scrambled over the Gate in 


edie L: Tr . . time—gasping for breath). “You in-fernal un-gra'ful Beast !—An’ me— 
array W hich Tenniel has so well ‘been Veg tarian allm'life!!” 38.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1884. 
































A PEEP INTO 

















| Sa ; 
“Crest Le Premier Pas,” Etc. — Husband (airily, they 
had, just returned from their Wedding Trip). “If Um not 
Home from the;Club by—ah—Ten, Love, you won't wait——” 
Wife (quietly). “ No, Dear "—(but with appalling firmness) 
—‘*T'll Come for you }!” (4e was back at 9.45 sharp.) 
39-— BY CHARLES KEENE, 1884, 


has given the idea of distance to the other 
side of the big field across which the panting 
old man has just run. Then, again, there is 
most masterly management of light and 
shade here, and the old man and the bull 
are actually alive. 
Pleasant for 
the newly - mar- 
ried man in No. 
39, is it not? 
The cartoon in 
No. 40, published 
November 22, 
1884, was accom- 
panied in Punch 
by verses that 
commenced with 
two lines from 
“ Jack the Giant- 
Killer ” :— 
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Lord Salisbury, as the Giant, peers over 
the battlement of his castle—the House of 
Lords—at the small “ Bill” (Mr. Gladstone’s 
“popular” Franchise Bill) which has just 
been sent up to the House of Lords. 














“BILL” THE GIANT-KILLER. 


TENNIEL, 1884. 





40.—-BY 


Negotiations took place between Glad- 
stone’s Government and the Opposition, with 
the result that 
this “Bill” was 
ultimately ad- 
mitted into the 
Giant’s Castle 
and duly made 
into law — with- 
out the disas- 
trous effects that 
were foretold by 
some of the 
Conservatives. 
No. 41 is our 
concluding donne- 
bouche for this 





Whoever dares this 
horn to blow 

Shall wreak the 
Giant's overthrow! 


to you, exactly in his own Words. 


Witness. 


Name! 


ImpRACTICABLE. —/udge (to Witness). *‘ Repeat the Prisoner's Statement 


Now, what did he say ? 
Witness. ** My Lord, he said he stole the Pig——” 

Judge. *‘ Impossible! He couldn't have used the Third Person. 
** My Lord, there was no Third Person!” 
Judge. ** Nonsense! I suppose you mean that he said, ‘I stole the Pig 
Witness (shocked). ‘Oh, my Lord! 


month. Charles 
Keene has given 
the stupid witness 
‘+y» a stupid thumb. 


He never mentioned your Lordship’s 
[Dismissed ignominiously !) 


41.—BY CHARLES KEENE, 1884. 


(Zo be continued.) 








By Ropert Barr. 





QUITE agree with the literary 
critics in their opinion that 
the recently - published _bio- 
graphy of Howard Carruth is 
K 5 SY Sa a well-written book. I have 
ghd 
3 perused the volume 
with both pleasure and profit. Talented 
works of fiction have always interested me, 
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and I admit that the book forms, as some of 


the papers have said, a noble and stirring ex- 
ample to those who are young and ambitious, 
as going to show to what eminence a man 
may attain by dogged perseverance in the 
face of difficulty, when united with the 
talents which we all admit Howard Carruth 
possessed. 

The biographer, Mr. James Gourley (it 
seems odd to see his name on the title-page 
as “James,” for I never knew anybody who 
did not call him “Jim”), was a talented 
newspaper man; an expert in graphic 
writing ; yet no one knows better than he 
that Howard Carruth’s rise to fame is not to 
be attributed entirely to his mental qualities ; 
but rather to his muscle than his mind. I 
do not allude to the well-remembered nobility 





myself 


of Howard Carruth’s presence on the stage ; 
he was an ideal Hami/e/, a picturesque 
Richelieu, and a most subtle Jago. What | 
referred to was rather his physical prowess, 
and that is touched upon but once in the 
biography where, on page 67, the reader will 
find some slight allusion to his strength, 

Of course we now can never know, as 
Gourley and Carruth are both gone (Jim 
did not live to see the last proofs of his book 
through the press, which is a fact to be 
deplored, because no one would have enjoyed 
its success better than Jim, attributing it, no 
doubt, to the popularity of the actor rather 
than to his own picturesque style of writing, 
for such was the modesty of this clever artist in 
words) ; in the circumstances, as I was about 
to say, no one can know why Jim suppressed 
what seems to be so interesting a chapter in 
the life of Howard Carruth, for he well knew 
its value as a picturesque episode, none better, 
and the fact that he did not use it when he 
might well have done so, Carruth being dead, 
indicates that the great actor forbade him to 
touch upon this phase of his ljfe, and that 
Jim loyally respected the request. 


Copyright, 1899, by Robert Barr, in the United States of America. 
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Jim says in his introduction to the book 
that he first met the actor in Syracuse, New 
York. This statement is rather a play on 
words. He first met the actor there, no 
doubt, and first knew him there as Howard 
Carruth ; but years before he had encountered 
the same person under his real name, at a 
time when he was connected with the stage, 
and yet no actor. I cannot set down the 
particulars in the vivid language Jim Gourley 
would have used, making the scene live 
again before the reader’s eyes ; but I must 
just do the best I can, acting as reporter for 
Jim’s own words, for he was even more bril- 
liant as a raconteur than as a writer; a com- 
bination seldom found. Indeed, if I were 
to turn biographer, as Jim did in the latter 
years of his life, the setting down of his 
sayings and doings would be more attractive 
to me than recounting the deeds and suc- 
cesses of even the greatest actor in the 
world. 

Jim was too brilliant and talented to be 
successful ; others reaped the benefit of his 
genius, and wondered why he touched the 
very skirts of great success only to have 
them whisked away from him. He had 
laboured on nearly all the noted papers 
from San Francisco to New York, yet never 
kept a place for long. There must have 
been a strain of gipsy blood in Jim’s veins, 
for he was ever on the move. Jim was 
almost always sure of a job on any paper to 
whose city editor he applied ; for, although 
he never attained the celebrity various 
funny men of the Press achieved, his work 
was nevertheless known throughout the 
States, and many newspaper men consider 


that his terse account o1 the all-night 
wrestling match in Morgan’s Hall, San 
Francisco, was one of the most brilliant 


pieces of writing that had ever been done 


into type by a newspaper compositor. Jim 
was now in New Orleans and now in 
Omaha, now in New York and now in 


Cincinnati; you never knew exactly where 
to find him, and you ran up against him in 
the most unexpected places. He told me 
once that a letter addressed “ Jim Gourley, 
on some paper or other,” ran him down at 
Spokane Falls, to the honour and glory of 
the United States postal department. 

“ My name is Jim Gourley,” he said to the 
city editor, “of no place in particular, and 
I can do mostly anything on a_news- 
paper, from cleaning rollers down to writing 
editorials.” 

“T guess we’ve got a letter for you, Mr. 
Gourley,” replied the city editor, fishing it 

Vol, xviii.—-27, 
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out. “It dropped in unexpectedly to-day, 
and, from the appearance of it, has been 
everywhere else in creation.” 

Jim. had started several papers of his own, 
mostly weekly society sheets, but when they 
lived, they lived to profit somebody else, and 
when they died, they always died on Jim’s 
hands. A cheerful, uncomplaining fellow, 
optimistic as a Western town, a fascinating 
story-teller, ever ready to drop whatever he 
was at if he could push forward a helping 
hand to a friend, or even to an enemy, it 
made little difference to Jim, always positive 
that he was just on the verge of a great 
success, and always letting go too soon or 
holding on too long. And now, to think 
that he has died and left a book that is 
in its fourteenth edition! With not a soul 
to whom the rich publisher can pay the 
ever-accumulating royalties; for Jim, the 
friend of everyone, had no known relatives 
on earth, which seems an irony of fate. 
But, as I said at the beginning, it was not 
about Jim Gourley that I intended to write, 
although I find myself drifting in that direc- 
tion. I am well aware that the friends of 
Howard Carruth will claim that the suecess 
of the biography rises through public interest 
in the great actor, but I very much doubt 
if such is the case. The volume itself is 
absorbingly interesting ; indeed, Jim Gourley 
could not have written of a microbe without 
imbuing it with everything that is human 
and lovable. 

Among other interests that Jim had taken 
up in his varied career was, of course, the 
theatrical profession. His acquaintance with 
newspaper men was so extensive that naturally 
he made an excellent advance agent, and 
often he held forth in some newspaper office 
the brilliant prospects of a troupe that had 
already gone on the rocks behind him, for it 
was always Jim’s luck to be associated with 
some company approaching its break-up. 

One evening Jim was in the office of a 
Syracuse paper seeking a job when there was 
no- vacancy, and he had worked off his latest 
stories on the dramatic critic, always a 
dangerous man on whom to experiment, for 
the dramatic critic hears everything that 1s 
fresh if anyone on the staff does, when finally 
this gentleman said he had to go to the 
theatre, and he invited Jim to come along 
with him. Howard Carruth was to appear 
as Hamlet, and the critic held that Carruth 
was a coming man, although he admitted 
sorrowfully that he had been a mighty long 
time on the way, for the public did not 
appear to take to the “legitimate.” There 
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was a very scant audience, and the critic 
stayed but a short time, as was his custom, 
for he had often seen Carruth in that part 
and his critique was already written, even to 
the phrase, “a small but discriminating 
audience”; a phrase which is the horror 
of the box-office. Jim, however, stayed on 
in the theatre, to the critic’s amazement, for 
he had admitted when they set out that 
Hamlet was not enough up-to-date to suit 
him. It was not that Haméet had awakened 
new appreciation in Jim’s mind, but because 
from the moment the actor came on the 
stage Jim was haunted by an idea which he 
could not drive into a corner—an idea which 
would not accept any definite locality—that 
somewhere, and in exceptional circumstances, 
he had met this man, Carruth, before. When 
the critic left his place in the circle, Jim, 
between the acts, moved down to one of the 
empty seats next to the orchestra to study 
the man more closely and arrive at some 
solution of the problem. He tried his idea 
in juxtaposition with Washington, Boston, 
Chicago, Salt Lake City—but it would fit 
into none of those places. All at once a 
quick movement of //am/e¢ as he was talking 
with his mother flashed like a lime-light 
through Jim’s remembrance, and illuminated 


Morgan's Hall, in San Francisco, twenty years 
As Hamlet turned to kill the unfor- 
‘olonius, Jim, absorbed in 
his thought and unconscious that he spoke 
aloud, cried: “No, you don’t!” and Hamlet 
nearly dropped his sword, drawing in his breath 


before. 
tunate, inopportune 


with a gasp. The actor darted 
one quick, apprehensive look 
over the slender audience, 
then pulled himself heroic- 
ally together and went on 
with his work. 

Jim gazed steadily at the 
play, but saw little of it, living 
again in the years gone by. 
He recognised Howard Car- 
ruth as Nick Bingley, the 
champion wrestler of America, 
if not of the world, then in 
the first flush of his youth, 
skilful and _ irresistible, the 
holder of the diamond belt, 
which no living man seemed 
able to wrest from him. At 
San Francisco there had lived 
a powerful butcher, Pete 
McGorkal, who, it was said, 
could knock down an ox 


with his fist; but then they 
say that of every strong man, 
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although, probably, few oxen have come 
to their death in this way. Pete was a 
good-natured giant, who could throw any 
man in California over his head, and his 
confident friends sent a challenge to young 
Nick Bingley, the champion of that form of 
contest. ‘The manager of Morgan’s Hall 
saw money in the arousing of local interest, 
so he himself gave the requisite guarantee, 
entered into negotiations with Nick Bingley’s 
agent, and found his confidence justified by 
the assembling of a greater audience at five 
dollars a head than the most noted genius 
of the world could have collected at fifty 
cents. Instead of King and Queen and 
Prince, which Jim’s physical eyes seemed to 
behold, his mental vision saw before him, 
confronting each other, two splendid speci- 
mens of stalwart, healthy manhood: Nick 
Bingley, much the smaller, but a well-knit, 
well-proportioned man ; the butcher stood a 
Hercules, simply radiating power. It was skill 
and considerable strength opposed to appa- 
rently irresistible force, lacking the skill. The 
knowing ones made their bets on skill, but the 
great majority of the local crowd plumped 
their money on brute force, and brute force 
stood upon the stage confident in his strength. 










“ FIRST FALL FOR NICK BINGLEY,” 
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I know so little of this game that I cannot 
tell the particular brand of wrestling under 
which the contestants met, but each was 
dressed in tights, and each wore a very short, 
stout jacket. After the two gladiators had 
shaken hands, each grasped the other by the 
collar of the jacket, and thus they stood for 
a moment, braced one against the other. To 
the non-professional, it seemed foolish for an 
ordinary -sized man like Nick Bingley to 
hope to wage a contest with a giant like Pete 
McGorkal. There had been wild acclama- 
tion when Pete came upon the stage, but now 
the great audience was breathless, and in the 
silence you might almost hear the ticking of a 
watch. Nick slowly but strenuously pushed 
the giant* away from him, and the giant 
pushed back, his great, sturdy legs, wide- 
spread, not giving an inch ; then, suddenly, 
like a stroke of lightning, the champion 
reversed his action, the steady push of the 
butcher assisting in his own discomfiture. 
Bingley pulled McGorkal towards himself, 
whisked him round, and there on his back, 
both shoulder-blades palpably on the floor 
according to the rules of the game, lay the 
startled butcher, the champion springing 
nimbly back from him and the umpire cry- 
ing: “First fall for Nick Bingley. Time, 
31sec.” 

For one tense moment the silence con- 
tinued, then there rose from the audience a 
roar as from a wild beast when they saw 
their chances of gain vanish. 

“ What’s the matter with you? Can’t you 
stand on your feet?” came the angry shouts 
from the butcher’s backers. The butcher 
got up dazed and dismayed, and drew a huge, 
trembling hand across a perplexed brow. 
Silence was only restored when the com- 
batants faced each other again. Whether 
the butcher adhered to the rules of the game 
or not I don’t know, but probably, if he 
didn’t, the umpire would have made some 
endeavour to check him, but the umpire had 
all he could do to keep out of the way. The 
infuriated man rushed at his antagonist, who 
eluded him like an eel. It was the opinion 
of everyone there that once the butcher got 
hands on his opponent he would crush him 
to the floor by main strength. But this was 
not the case. Once, indeed, Bingley was 
caught in that gigantic grasp, and McGorkal 
flung him over his head as-if he were a two- 
year-old infant, but the champion turned in 
the air as an acrobat revolves when dropping 
from a trapeze, landing like a cat on his feet, 
and on the next onslaught of the man of 
strength, Bingley exactly repeated the 
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tactics of the first round. He sprang 
aside, then with incredible nimbleness he 
darted in at his opponent, seized him by his 
jacket, and again using the butcher’s own 
momentum, gave a sharp twist and a jerk, 
and once more the shoulder-blades of his 
antagonist coincided with the floor. 

“Second fall! Best two out of three, and 
the contest goes to Nick Bingley! Time, 2min. 
14sec. !” shouted the umpire. Was this what 
the crowd had paid its five dollars to see? 
Best two out of three—and the whole thing 
over in less than five minutes! The butcher 
had sold them like a herd of his own steers. 
They had been betrayed! Then for a 
moment the manager of Morgan’s feared he 
had made a bad bargain, and his speculation 
would result in the destruction of his property 
by the maddened mob. Cries of “Sold! 
sold! sold!” rang through the immense 
building. 

At this critical moment there rose from 
the front and climbed leisurely on the stage 
the one cool man in the place, a tall, spare 
individual, clear-cut, clean-shaven, vulpine- 
faced, with eyes of steel, well known in San 
Francisco as the gamest man and most 
daring gambler even in that city. He was a 
man universally respected, who won imper- 
turbably, lost calmly, shot straight, and his 
word was held as good as most men’s bonds. 
He stood on the stage and looked at the 
seething crowd for a moment, then held up 
his hand, and everyone paused to listen. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “you are entirely 
mistaken in thinking this contest was sold, 
and I say this in spite of the fact that I have 
backed the winning man, for I always back 
the professional against the amateur when I 
know the contest is straight. I have seen 
in my time many hundreds of affairs like 
this, a number of which I knew to 
be sold before they began, and I give you 
my word that if any arrangement had been 
made between Mr. McGorkal and Mr. Bingley 
you would have had full value for your 
money in the exhibition of wrestling you 
would have seen. It wouldn’t have been 
over in five minutes ; you would have had a 
couple of hours of the toughest struggling 
you ever witnessed ; and, although you would 
have lost your money just the same, you 
would all have gone home with the impression 
that but for a bit of ill-luck your man would 
have won. You may wreck this hall if you 
want to; it doesn’t matter a button to me, 
for I don’t own a bench or a chair in it, 
and besides, I am going to leave the place by 
the stage door ; but I should be sorry to see 
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so much exertion wasted and the police called 
in upon an entirely erroneous impression on 
your part. I haven't the pleasure of Mr. 
McGorkal’s acquaintance, but nevertheless I 
give you my word that he didn’t sell you: he 
did the best he could, and had just as much 
chance from the beginning as one of you 
with a club would have against me with a 
six-shooter, and you know what that means. 
Gentlemen, good-night !” 

These words had the effect of a douche of 
cold water. The crowd dimly recognised 
their truth, hasty action was reconsidered, 
and thus Morgan’s Hall was not wrecked on 
that occasion. Jim Gourley reported this 
episode in his vivid, picturesque manner, 
and the account made a sensation in San 
Francisco next day. The sudden defeat of 
the butcher by an outsider seemed to touch 
the local pride of San Francisco, and a 
number of men put up a certain amount of 
money which they bestowed upon McGorkal 
under the condition that he would take 
lessons in wrestling and again challenge the 
champion. This celebrated contest was the 
all-night wrestle to which I have referred ; it 
ended in a draw, 
both men ex- 
hausted when the 
grey daylight 
forced its way into 
Morgan’s Hall. 
Every time Nick 
Bingley tried one 
of his professional 
tricks on the 
butcher, the latter 


b 5 alee 


roared out, like 
one of his own 
bulls, “No, you 
don’t !” if we 


can imagine a bull 
to use that phrase 

and every time 
the accents of 
* No, you don’t!” 
rolled through 
the hall the accla- 
mations of the 
butcher’s partisans 
rose to the roof. 
Through all that 
long night neither 
man achieved a 
fall. Sometimes, indeed, the brute passions 
of the athletes became apparent, but this 
did not allow either of them to master the 
other. 

Towards morning it was evident that both 
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men were completely done out, but the 
indomitable spirit of each would not permit 
either to succumb. In the last grapple both 
men fell clinched on the stage, and it was 
apparent that if one had an atom of strength 
remaining he might turn the other over on 
his back and win the contest, but neither 
man had an ounce of wrestle left in him, and 
each had to be helped to his feet by his 
seconds. Jim Gourley, as spry as a cricket, 
in spite of the lateness of the hour, thinking 
only of his paper and of when the contest 
would be renewed, endeavoured to interview 
each man. He found the butcher lying on 
a sofa in one of the dressing-rooms, and all 
he could gasp was :— 

“ He’s a good man—a mighty good man.” 

The champion sat in a chair in another 
room, being fanned with an outspread towel, 
evidently in a state of collapse. His eyes 
were closed, his mouth open, and he drew in 
his breath mechanically at long intervals. 

“He'll be all right in a minute, Jim,” said 
the manager. “It’s no use questioning him ; 
he can’t talk to you now.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Bingley, in a feeble 
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IN A STATE OF COLLAPSE.” 


whisper, a faint smile on his lips as he opened 
his eyes, repeating the phrase his opponent 
had so often made use of, and which had 
thus become the cant sentence of the night. 
“ Newspaper man?” inquired Nick 
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Bingley. ‘ What is it you want to know? I 
can talk, if you give me a sip of something.” 

“Not just now,” said the manager. 

“ When do you think you'll be in shape to 
meet him again ?” persisted Jim. 

The wrestler shook his head. 

“T shall never meet him. 
wrestling.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Jim, “your nerve has 
gone for the moment, and no wonder, but it 
will be all right again after a day or two. 
Why, you are not going to give up the 
diamond belt ?” 

Again the wrestler 
shook his head. 

“ He can have the belt,” he said, “for all 
of me. He’s a good man; the best man I 
ever met, and I never want to meet such 
another.” 

When these reminiscences had _ finished 
percolating through Jim Gourley’s mind, the 
drama on the stage before him had ended, 
and the few dozens of people in the audi- 
torium were making their way slowly out 
into the street. Jim, however, did not 
follow the crowd. He knew his way as 
instinctively in a strange theatre as in a 
strange newspaper office, so passing round 
and opening a forbidden door, he found 
himself behind the scenes, and, with un- 
erring instinct, brought up at the star 
dressing-room. Here he found Howard 
Carruth sitting in an arm-chair, in much the 
same attitude that he had left him years 
before in Morgan’s Hall, San Francisco. It 
was the pose of a tired and deeply dis- 
appointed man—not thrown yet, but weary, 
weary of the game. Why endeavour to play 
Hamlet to a generation that wanted real 
waterfalls, blue fire, and crimson lime-light 
varied with horse-play ? The times were out 
of joint indeed. ‘The actor raised his languid 
eyes as Jim entered and closed the door 
behind him. 

“ Well, Nick Bingley,” said the incomer. 

The same wan smile wreathed the lips of 
Hamlet that had greeted Jim from the 
wrestler’s face on the morning that ended the 
great but inconclusive contest. 

“So you are the man who flung the 
butcher’s phrase at me to-night,” said the 
actor. “You saw me, I take it, enacting a 
different 7é/e in San Francisco ? ” 

“Yes,” said Jim, brightly, “also a tragedy, 
but with more money in the house.” 

“ Alas, yes,” murmured Carruth, dolefully. 
“ But am I so little changed that you recog- 
nise me even in this make-up ?” 

“Tt was a motion of your shoulders that I 


This ends my 


smiled faintly and 
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knew, not your face. Your face, if you will 
forgive me saying so, is much more refined 
than it was when you were a wrestler.” 

“Thank you,” replied Carruth, without 
enthusiasm. “But in recognising me you 
have shown yourself to have a better memory 
than I. Were you one of the audience that 
night ?” 

“T was the reporter who interviewed you 
just after the struggle. It was to me you 
said that you would never wrestle again.” 

“Ah, I said that to you, did 1? Well, I 
was wofully wrong. I have been doing 
nothing but wrestle ever since, and with 
even a more implacable opponent than the 
butcher ; wrestling with bitter ill-luck. I am 
near the end of my tether, so, perhaps, you 
have come in time to hear me say that I 
will give up acting, as before I told you I 
was going to give up wrestling.” 

“No,” said Jim, “I am out of the news- 
paper business, and such an item would now 
be of no use to me. I have come instead 
to beg the position of your advance agent.” 

“ Advance agent ?” said Carruth, dreamily. 
“Yes, I suppose some actors do possess 
such a luxury, but I have none, nor can I 
afford one. Really, I do not need an advance 
agent ; the newspapers have always been very 
kind to me, and I have sheaves of apprecia- 
tive notices. I don’t know exactly what it is 
I lack, but certainly not an advance agent.” 

“There’s where you are wrong,” cried Jim, 
enthusiastically. ‘“ Now let me tell you my 
qualifications for the position. I don’t sup- 
pose there’s a man——” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Carruth, “ but 
let me tell you of one disqualification on my 
part which will far overtop all your advan- 
tages, whatever they may be. It is simply 
this, that I have not the money to pay you. 
You saw the audience I had to-night. Well, 
there’s your answer.” 

“ As a matter of fact, that’s no answer at 
all, Mr. Carruth. Of course I never have 
any money of my own, and so I shall need a 
little something to square up hotel bills, but 
even that I could get along without if it were 
necessary, for I think I could work my way 
from here to San Francisco and live in luxury 
all the time. The hotel men all know me, 
and they know I'll get them the money from 
somewhere or other—even if I didn’t they 
wouldn’t mind; they’re all good fellows. 
Now, you are the greatest actor I ever saw, 
small audience or not, and if you'll tell me 
the biggest house you ever had, I’ll draw my 
pay on the basis of a percentage over that, 
which percentage I leave you to name, The 
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plain, bald fact is, that you are badly 
managed, Mr. Carruth, and I propose to 
manage you well.” 

“ Your terms are certainly reasonable, but 
there are still obstacles in the way. In the 
first place, I am the head of a Shakespearean 
combination, such as it is, and I am not going 
to take on any new and popular dramas, even 
if there is money in them. I am going to 
succeed or go under as aShakespearean actor.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” replied Jim, 
buoyantly. “If you think I am going to 
interfere with you in any way you will soon 
see your mistake. You can stick to Shake 
all right enough ; I believe there is money in 
the old man yet.” 

“Then, another thing,” continued the 
actor, with a smile. “I am not going to 
descend inte popular advertising. This is 
the Howard Carruth Company, and not 
Barnum’s Circus.” 

“TI quite understand that, and nothing 
will be done that you can object to; still, I 
should like to have a little influence in the 
arranging of the plays.” 

“ Ah,” said the actor, freezing up again. 

“TI see you don’t like that, but, neverthe- 
less, I submit that great as ‘Hamlet’ 
undoubtedly is, it isn’t what you would call 
a cheerful play.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

“There is too much slaughter 
and too much gloom about it. A 
tired business man when he comes 
to the theatre wants something to 
liven him up a bit, therefore he 
goes to the Daisy Deane Comedy 
Company and takes his wife with 
him, or, if he is alone or with a 
friend, to the Variety Theatre. 
Now, I propose that we leave 
‘Hamlet’ till Saturday night, when 
the business man has Sunday to 
recover. We can open in each 
town with ‘As You Like It.’ You 
wouldn’t have any objection to that, 
would you, Mr. Carruth?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Very well, then, that is settled. 
Do you carry a wrestler with you, 
or do you take a super from whatever 
town you are in?” 

“We take a super, but I am not going 
to change ‘As You Like It’ into a 
wrestling match, you know.” 

“Of course not, of course not,” said 
Jim, soothingly. “Where do you open 


’ 


next Monday when you are through with 
Syracuse ?” 
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“In Rochester, after that in Buffalo, and 
then Cleveland, Toledo, and Detroit, and so 
on to the West, if we hold together.” 

“Then that settles it,” said Jim, “and I’m 
off to Rochester early to-morrow morning, 
and we'll see what sort of a house we can 
get up for you by Monday night.” 

The actor smiled sorrowfully on Jim as he 
shook hands with him, and after the enthu- 
siastic young man had gone, remembered 
that he did not even know his name. 

When Gourley entered the office of one of 
the Rochester daily papers it was not to the 
dramatic critic that he presented himself, but 
to the sporting editor, a rakish-looking young 
man, who wore his hat well to the back of 
his head, and smoked a corn-cob pipe. 

“ Halloa, Billy,” said Jim. 

“ Halloa, Jim,” said Billy. ‘“ Where’d you 
spring from? Coming on the paper again ?” 

“No,” replied Jim. “I’m advance agent 
for the Howard Carruth travelling combina- 
tion. We open here Monday night.” 

“Oh, Carruth’s no good, is he; doesn’t 
draw ?” 

“Not very much,” admitted Jim. “The 
truth is, I haven’t had a cent of salary from 
him since I began with him.” 

“Then why don’t you throw him down 
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and join the staff of this paper? The old 
man would give you a place.” 

“Tt’s just about throwing it down that I 
wanted to see you. The truth is, I want to 
put up a little job on Howard Carruth, who 
is a proud, distant, haughty beggar. You'd 
think he owned the earth, and yet he can’t 
draw a twenty-dollar house.” 

“Well, what’s your game?” asked the 
sporting editor, always on the alert for any- 
thing new. 

“You see, Carruth opens here in ‘ As You 
Like It,’ and in the beginning of this play 
there is a wrestling scene, you know.” 

“T didn’t know,” answered the sporting 
editor. 

“Well, there is, just the same. Of course, 
Carruth is an actor, of a sort, and he doesn’t 
know anything about wrestling, so it’s usually 
a pretty poor scene. The super comes up, 
Orlando clinches him, turns him over gently, 
and on to the floor with him, like putting a 
baby to sleep. Now, the troupe doesn’t 
carry a wrestler with them; so I’ve got to 
hire one in every town we go to, and I wish 
you could put me on to a real good, rough- 
and-tumbie wrestler here in Rochester, who 
would simply throw Carruth over his head 
and paralyze the play. It would be great fun 
for the audience, even though it would sur- 
prise old Shakespeare.” 

“It would that,” replied the sporting 
editor, “and Tommy Sloan’s your man. He 
can throw his weight in wild cats. Let’s go 
down to Micky Doolan’s saloon and see if 
we can find him.” 

The two went together to the saloon of 
Micky Doolan, and picked up three or four 
congenial spirits on the way, to whom the 
plot was confidentially disclosed. Tommy 
Sloan was not at Micky Doolan’s, but a 
number of others were there, one of whom 
received the sporting editor’s eulogy of Sloan 
with scorn. 

“Tommy Sloan can’t throw anything,” he 
shouted, contemptuously. “He can’t even 
throw a fit; why, Archie Bond would toss 
him over the Genesee Falls and up back 
again while Tommy was gettin’ a hitch on 
his trousers.” 

“Archie Bond, nothing,” said the sporting 
editor, with withering scorn. 

“T bet you ten dollars he throws him three 
times out of three.” 

Sporting editors know too much of the 
inside of things, and so they don’t bet ; the 
offer, however, was promptly taken by 
another member of the company. 

“Tl tell you what we'll do,” said the 
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volatile Jim, who had made friends with all 
present, “we'll get up a little wrestling match 
here between Bond and Sloan, and the man 
that wins shall tackle Howard Carruth. But, 
of course, boys, you'll all keep this quiet ?” 

“Oh, of course, of course,” they all said, 
unanimously. 

Short as the notice was, there was a good 
audience to see the match between Tommy 
Sloan and Archie Bond, and Tommy quite 
justified the sporting editor’s prediction, 
throwing Bond twice hand-running, not, how- 
ever, without some difficulty. Sloan accepted 
the position as super in “As You Like It,” 
and Jim Gourley delivered a short address 
from the ring, stating the situation and asking 
them all to keep it dark. 

For a dead secret the matter was discussed 
in Rochester more universally than might 
have been expected. On Monday night, 
when Howard Carruth came to the peep-hole 
of the curtain, dressed as Or/ando, and placed 
his eye to the aperture, he was amazed at 
what he beheld. The theatre was packed 
from the furthest corner of the upper gallery 
to the front row by the orchestra. Before 
the play began, the box-office sent round 
word to the green-room that they were selling 
standing-room only, and would soon have to 
quit even that. Carruth was in splendid 
form that night; never had Jim seen him 
act better. ‘The lavish and somewhat indis- 
criminate applause of the great audience 
seemed to inspire him. When Tommy 
Sloan, as Charles the Wrestler, came on, he 
was received with a burst of enthusiasm, 
which might have put Mr. Carruth in some 
suspicion of the real state of things were it 
not that an actor, like a magnet, draws 
everything to himself, and is a very self- 
centred man. The moment they clinched, 
Orlando felt himself in a grip of iron, and, 
taken by surprise, was very nearly thrown. 
As he recovered himself, staggering back, 
there arose a yell of delight from the 
gallery. 

The unexpected opposition coming on Car- 
ruth’s already high exaltation roused all his 
old wrestling blood. He pounced on Sloan like 
a hawk, and as the two men struggled up and 
down the stage, the other actors pressed back 
against the scenery to be out of the way. 
But Carruth was out of practice and his wind 
was not as sound as it had been years before, 
and after a most severe tussle that brought 
beads of sweat on his brow, he found himself 
down on one knee, and Sloan pressing him 
hard to lay him over backward prone on the 
boards. Inthe storm of applause, Carruth 
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was enabled to speak to his opponent un- 
heard by any of the audience. 

“Look here, my man,” he said, in quick 
gasps, “ you are not to throw me, you know ; 
I’m to throw you.” 

“ Well, do it then,” replied Sloan, 
between his set teeth. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” growled 
Carruth ; then his old trick with 
the San Francisco butcher came 
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truth in the other actor’s response, “He 
cannot speak, my lord.” 

Although nearly everyone else in Rochester 
was into the secret, the dramatic critics were 









“i'M TO THROW You.” 


back to him. He whipped out sideways, 
almost from under Sloan, gave the little 
jerk at the coat collar, whirled him round in 
transit, and plump went Sloan’s broad back 
on the boards, Carruth standing erect over 
the prostrate body with heaving chest. The 
audience rose and cheered. Never before 
had Shakespeare been so_ enthusiastically 
received in Rochester, and the frantic ap- 
plause saved the break in the play, for the 
Duke Frederic, standing with his back against 
the painted canvas forest, was so astounded 
at the contest that he forgot he had to cry 
“No more, no more,” until a sharp whisper 
from Carruth reminded him, and then the 
audience, having calmed down, could not 
but well laugh when Carruth himself said : 
“Yes, I beseech your grace, I am not yet 
well breathed,” because it was quite palpable 
from his heavy breathing that he was as near 
done out as any man could well be. Then 
when the Duke, bending over the prostrate 
man, said : 

“How dost thou, Charles?” 


there was 


innocent. Sporting editors look upon 
dramatic critics as an encumbrance’ upon a 
paper, whose pretentious effusions no sane 
man should care to read, when there is a 
sporting page to devour. So the critics 
knew nothing of the plot, but waxed enthusi- 
astic next morning on the excellence of 
Howard Carruth’s acting and stage manage- 
ment. 

“ He has made,” said one of them, “the 
wrestling scene in ‘As You Like It’ as 
notable as was Barry Sullivan’s sword contest 
in * Richard IIT.’” 

It was announced in the papers that 
because of the numerous disappointments, 


which excluded much of the town, on 
account of lack of room at the Opera 
House, “As You Like It” would be 


repeated on Tuesday and Wednesday. As 
a matter of fact, this play occupied the 
boards all the week, Tommy Sloan and 


Archie Bond taking the part of Charles on 
alternate nights, always doing their best, but 
always being thrown. 
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And thus Jim Gourley, prince of advance 
agents, worked up local pride in every city he 
touched, just as if he were running a base- 
ball team, and Howard Carruth came at last 
to San Francisco not only a rich man, but 
also a magnificent actor in the pink of 
physical condition. 

His admirers may say what they like—in 
fact, I am one of 
them myself—but it 
seems to me it is an 
indication of his un- 
bounded conceit, or 
else a slur on his in- 
telligence, that never, 
until they came to 
San Francisco, did he 
suspect the game that 
Jim Gourley was play- 
ing. Gourley knew 
his opposition to any- 
thing in the shape of 
what he called the 
Barnum style of ad- 
vertising, and so he 
did not dare to take 
the actor into his 
confidence, fearing 
he would veto the 
scheme. It was in 
San Francisco _ that 
the actor was nearly 
thrown on his back, 
and that rather 
through surprise than 
through the skill of 


his opponent. Jim, 
with an eye to dra- 
matic effect, looked 


up the butcher, but 
did not tell him that 
the actor he was to 
meet was his old opponent, Nick Bingley, 
and the butcher had never heard of 
Howard Carruth. Carruth, when confronted 
for the last time with Pete McGorkal, had 
no suspicion that he was opposite his old 
enemy until, once within clutches, he tried 
his former trick of pulling the huge man to 
him, and the latter bellowed out, in spite of 
the fact that the words were not set down by 
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Shakespeare, “ No, you don’t!” The phrase 
startled Carruth, and brought the true state 
of the case to his mind. In that moment 
the butcher seized him and whirled him 
over his head, but, as before, to the intense 
delight of the gallery, Carruth turned his 
somersault and landed on his feet. The 
butcher had become stout and short of wind, 
and the actor, as I have said, was 
now in good condition, so he 
eluded the fat man, who trod the 
stage a puffing Fu/staff, and, at last, 
closing in with him, got the grape- 
vine twist on his leg, 


and over went the 
butcher like a falling 
tower, Orlando on 
top of him. 

“Ves, I do,” said 
the actor, grimly, as 
he held him there 
helpless. 

At San Francisco 
the mercurial Jim 


came to the actor and 
said he had concluded 
to leave business 
management and take 
up his old newspaper 
duties. The actor 
looked at him with a 
kindly gleam in his 
eye, then thrust for- 
ward his hand. 

“No, you don’t,” 
he said, whereat Jim 
smiled. “ You’ve been 
the making of me 
somehow, and you 
must stick by me.” 

And stick by him 
Jim did until the 
actor’s sudden death on the stage. And thus 
he came to write Howard Carruth’s biography, 
and I have no doubt that it was at Carruth’s 
request that Jim left out of the book all 
reference to wrestling. But I hold it should 
be written if only to do justice to a man ever 
kindly to others, although I cannot tell the 
incidents as graphically as Jim himself would 
have done. 








The Australian Cricketers at Home. 


By M. RANDAL ROBERTS. 


i] F one looks at the fixture list 
of the Australians, which ex- 
tends without a break from 
the beginning of May to the 
middle of September, it seems 
almost a misnomer to speak 
of them as ever being at home. It is diffi- 
cult to have a fixed abode when you are 
compelled to be at the Oval one day, 
at Eastbourne the next, and two days 
afterwards at Sheffield. However, if the 
exigencies of their cricketing programme 
deprive the Australian Eleven of the delights 
of hearth and home during their campaign 
in England, the team, like other invading 
armies, occasionally enjoys the luxury of 
head-quarters. And the head-quarters of 
the Eleven, as everyone knows, are situated 
at the Inns of Court Hotel in Holborn. 
The hotel is, in fact, the base of operations 








From a) MAJOR WARDILL IN HIS COSY CORNER. 


from which Major Wardill, the manager, 
directs the movements of his troops, and to 
which the army of invaders periodically 
returns after a victorious onslaught on one 
of the counties. 

Truth compels me to admit that on the 
occasion of my spending a day with the 
Australians at their London home I was not 
an invited guest. It was I who proposed 
the visit. However, I didn’t meet with the 
fate that usually awaits the self-invited guest. 


On the contrary, Major Wardill and _ his 
merry men gave me as warm a welcome as if 
I had been an old friend whom they had 
long been pressing to visit them. Probably 
I bored them, but at any rate they didn’t 
show it, though for one whole day I lived 
and moved and had my being among them, 
just as if I had been a member of the eleven. 

The clocks in Holborn only pointed to a 
few minutes past nine when I reached the 
Inns of Court Hotel, but, early as it was, 
two or three of the Australians had already 
finished breakfast. Major Wardill was sitting 
at a table in the corner of the room, with a 
huge pile of letters in front of him, which told 
plainly enough that the manager of a touring 
team must have the pen of a ready writer if he 
attends personally to all his correspondence. 
Hugh Trumble was reclining in a capacious 
saddle-bag, deep in thought, and looking as 


[ Photograph. 


if he were devising new methods (it wanted 
only three weeks to the first of the test 
matches) for getting England’s batsmen out. 
But Hugh Trumble has alwaysa preoccupied 
air, so perhaps his thoughts may have 
been engaged on a far less interesting 
problem. 

Presently the rest of the team began to 
drop in one by one. I hope I am not giving 
away any secrets when I state that the last to 
put in an appearance was Clem Hill. 
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I can conscientiously recommend a break- 
fast with the Australians as a first-rate recipe 
to anyone afflicted with an attack of the 
blues. There was a joke ready for each 
new-cumer, and there was a general air of 
hilarity which one associates more with a 
party of light-hearted schoolboys than with 
a team which has travelled all the way from 
Australia on the serious business of trailing 
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the flag of English 
cricket in the dust. 


As Mr. Trumble 
moved across the 
room to Major 
Wardill and came 


within range of the 
photographer’s 
weapon, one of his 
companions at the 
breakfast table 
threw an elongated 
baton of bread 
over to him, with 
the remark, “ Here, 
Hughie, you 
mustn’t be photo- 
graphed without a 
bat in your hand.” 
Trumble caught 
the impromptu bat 
and made a fine 
forward stroke with 
it, but he declined 
altogether to let the tableau be preserved in 
a photograph. 

Long before breakfast was over I descried 
a familiar figure in the doorway. It was the 
burly form of Jem Phillips, the Anglo- 
Australian cricketer, who can boast that 
for the last seven years he has never seen a 
winter. This pleasant feat he has achieved 
by the simple expedient of playing cricket in 
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E. Jones. J. Darling. 
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JEM PHILLIPS CONSULTING WITH THE MAJOR. MR. IREDALE READING THE PAPER, 
From a Photograph. 


England during the summer and in Australia 
during our winter—a see-saw piece of work that 
most of us envy him. Phillips is engaged 
with the Australian team as official scorer, and 
on that particular morning had looked in to 
see Major Wardill on a matter of business, 
as he had doubtless done on many mornings 
before. But it at once occurred to my 
mind that there was quite a dramatic touch 
about Phillips’s presence there. Here was 
the man whose action in no-balling Mr. Jones 
during Mr. Stoddart’s last tour in Australia 
had caused more commotion than any event 
of the last twenty years in the cricket world, 
standing side by side and chatting pleasantly 
with the very cricketer whose bowling he had 
condemned. Asa matter of fact, there was 


really nothing remarkable about the incident, 
as the Australians, like the good sportsmen 
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they are, feel nothing but 
respect for an umpire who 
has the courage of his con- 
victions ; but not having 
seen the two men in the 
same room before, the 
scene struck me in much 
the same light as if I had 
found Lord Salisbury and 
Sir William Harcourt hob- 
nobbing together. 

The post that morning 
had brought to each of the 
team a small pamphlet, the 
work of some one of the 
multitudinous army of 
cricket writers whom every 
visit of Australians to this 
country brings into being, 
giving a highly imaginative 
life-story of every member 
of the team, which proved 
far more interesting than 
the historian could possibly 
have anticipated. It added 
a relish to Mr. Darling’s 
breakfast to find himself 
described as the finest bats- 
man in Australia. This was 
satisfactory so far as it went, 
and his natural pride was 
not abated on discovering 
that exactly the same terms 
of praise were applied to 
Mr. Hill. Any batsman 
living could feel well dis- 
posed towards the writer 
who bracketed him with 
Clem Hill, but the glow of 
satisfaction began to cool 
when it appeared that the pamphleteer, 
in his desire to extol the merits of the 
team, had described each and every member 
of it as “undoubtedly the best batsman in 
Australia.” 

The quarters specially reserved for the 
Australians in the hotel consist of a cluster 
of bedrooms, all on the same floor, and a 
large room overlooking the comparatively 
peaceful wastes of Lincoln’s Inn Fields which 
is used as a common room and dining-room 
by the team. On the outside of the door of 
this room is affixed a conspicuous placard 
bearing the legend, “PRivaATE. RESERVED 
FOR THE AUSTRALIAN XI.” This placard 
is mainly intended to warn off inter- 
viewers and other irresponsible callers, and 
for the sake of further security a waiter is 
told off specially to guard the threshold. 
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From a) THE AUSTRALIANS’ ROOM, 

Speaking as a mere native of the 
British Isles I should have called the 
weather warm, but the Australians 
evidently thought differently, for a 
bright fire was burning in the break- 
fast-room. The sight of that fire 
was very suggestive of the contrast 
between the climates here and 
“down under.” There is nothing, 
Clem Hill remarked to me, which 
strikes the Australian cricketer on 
his first visit to this country more 
than the premature stiffness which 
is so prevalent among English 
players. 

The everyday sight on an English 
ground of a man who is unable to 
“shy,” and can do nothing but 
“jerk,” is unknown in Australia. 
Even Colonials who have passed 
their cricket prime, and have reached 
the age of forty, can still throw with 
much the same dash as of old. 
Among the best English teams there 
is often a woful deficiency in this 
essential to good fielding; the 
cold and damp of our Northern 
climate penetrates into the bones 
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and creates a chronic and incurable stiff- 
ness often before a man is thirty. 

“ Major,” said Mr. Noble, from the 
end of the room, where he was atten- 
tively examining a barometer, “ what 
time did you say that train of ours 
starts?” The Major replied that there 
was no need to worry about trains, as he 
had ordered a four-horse shay to con- 
vey the team to Leyton that morning. 
This was the signal for a general move. 
Within a couple of minutes the Major was 
left alone trying to solve the problem of 
how the team was to be at Bradford till 
6.31 Wednesday evening, and at Lord’s 
the next morning, without travelling in 
the night ; while the said team were in 
their bedrooms, tumbling bats, boots, and 
shirts into eleven cricket bags, pre- 
paratory for their battle against Essex, 
which was to begin at Leyton a couple 
of hours later. 

Mr. Jones I found in his room with 
one hand on his cricket bag and the 
other on the button of the electric bell, 
in a state of consternation, because one 
of his cricket boots was missing. Finally, 
however, the absent boot was recovered, 
and the eleven came clattering down 
the stairs to the front hall. The Major’s 
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MR. JONES PREPARES TO START. 
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MR. KELLY AND MR. GREGORY ATTEND TO THEIR CORRESPONDENCE, 


From a Photograph. 


four-horse shay, which took the form 
of a remarkably smart drag, was 
standing in readiness at the Holborn 
entrance. Oddly enough, though the 
street was crowded at the time, it 


apparently did not occur to any of © 


the passers-by that the coach con- 
tained the Australian Eleven. A 
couple of small boys and their smaller 
sister tumbled to the fact and raised 
a weak cheer, but, otherwise, the 
team passed unnoticed from the hall 
door to the roof of the four-in-hand. 

As the story of how the Australians 
fared at Leyton will be stale history 
by the time this appears in print, the 
reader must now imagine, after the 
manner of Acts I. and II. in a melo- 
drama, a period of eight hours to have 
elapsed. 

The official dinner-hour of the 
team, when they are in London at 
any rate, is seven o'clock, but this 
fixture is an elastic one. However, on 
this particular evening, as the men 
returned in good time from Leyton, it 
was punctually observed. Inasmuch 
as the Australians dine on exactly the 
same lines as other less distinguished 
mortals, Iam not going to describe 
the dinner. But it may possibly interest 
those who hold the creed that stimu- 
lants are necessary to sustained exer- 
tion to learn that two of the team 
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MR, CLEM HILL PACKS HIS CRICKET BAG. 





are confirmed 
water drinkers. 
Judging from the 
bushels of invita- 
tion cards which 
lay piled on Major 
Wardill’s table, it 
seemed as if there 
were a conspiracy 
among the mana- 
gers of every enter- 
tainment in Lon- 
don to deprive the 
Australians of their 
well-earned repose 
after a match. 
However, as luck 
had it, on this par- 
ticular day they 
had an off evening. 
So after dinner, 
when cigars were 
produced, we still 
sat about the room 
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MR. HUGH TRUMBLE. 
From a Photograph. 


chatting of every- 
thing in general 
and cricket in par- 
ticular. 

The conversation 
drifted to the com- 
parative merits of 
devoting only three 
days to a match, 
as is done in 
county cricket, and 
of playing every 
Important game to 
a finish, as the 
custom is in Aus- 
tralia. Gregory, 
l'rumble, and Hill 
were very emphatic 
in declaring that 
they enjoy cricket 
lar more in Eng- 
land than in Aus- 
tralia. That our 
three-day fixtures 











produce much more lively batting than the 
indefinitely extended matches in Australia 
is a fact with which every cricket spectator 
will agree, but it was interesting to hear the 
opinion of three players who have had prac- 
tical experience of the pros and cons of the 
methods which prevail in both countries. 

The visit of an Australian team to this 
country, I learned, is a far more formal 
affair than any of the tours in Australia 
undertaken by English cricketers. Before 
the present Australian team started each of 
the members signed an official agreement 
under which he bound himself to observe 
certain conditions. One of the most 
notable of these conditions was that during 
the tour none of the team should contri- 
bute to the Press either in this country or 
in Australia. I only mention this as a good 
instance of the serious spirit in which the 
tour was undertaken. The Australians have 
come over with the object of beating 
England if they can, and anything likely to 
interfere with their attaining that result is 
to be rigidly eschewed. 

There is no recipe for making time fly 
like talking cricket gossip. Before I had 
heard half of what the new-comers had to 
tell me of their impressions of cricket in 
the old country the clock had _ struck 
eleven, and as there was evidently a dis- 
position to move bedwards, I considerately 
took my departure. 


THE ELEVEN OFF TO A MATCH. | Photograph. 
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HERE was once an old, old 
castle—it was so old that its 
walls and towers and turrets 
and gateways and arches had 
crumbled to ruins, and of all 
its old splendour there were 
only two little rooms left; and it was here 
that John the blacksmith had set up his 
forge. He was too poor to live in a proper 
house, and no one asked any rent for the 
rooms in the ruin, because all the lords of the 
castle were dead and gone this many a year. 
So there John blew his bellows, and ham- 
mered his iron, and did all the work which 
came his way. ‘This was not much, because 
most of the trade went to the mayor of the 
town, who was also a blacksmith in quite a 
large way of business, and had his huge forge 
facing the square of the town, and had twelve 
apprentices, all hammering like a nest of 
woodpeckers, and twelve journeymen to 
order the apprentices about, and a patent 
forge and a self-acting hammer and electric 
bellows, and all things handsome about him. 
So that of course the townspeople, whenever 
they wanted a horse shod or a shaft mended, 
went to the mayor. And John the black- 
smith struggled on as best he could, with a 
few odd jobs from travellers and strangers 
who did not know what a superior forge the 
mayor’s was. The two rooms were warm 













and weather-tight, but not 
very large; so the black- 
smith got into the way of 
keeping his old iron, and 
his odds and ends, and his 
fagots, and his twopenn’orths of coal in the 
great dungeon down under the castle. It 
was a very fine dungeon indeed, with a hand- 
some vaulted roof and big iron rings, whose 
staples were built into the wall, very strong 
and convenient for tying captives up to, and 
at one end was a broken flight of wide steps 
leading down no one knew where. Even 
the lords of the castle in the good old times 
had never known where those steps led to, 
but every now and then they would kick a 
prisoner down the steps in their light-hearted, 
hopeful way, and, sure enough, the prisoners 
never came back. The blacksmith had never 
dared to go beyond the seventh step, and no 
more have I--so I know no more than he 
did what was at the bottom of those stairs. 

John the blacksmith had a wife and a little 
baby. When his wife was not doing the 
house-work she used to nurse the baby and 
cry, remembering the happy days when she 
lived with her father, who kept seventeen 
cows and lived quite in the country, and 
when John used to come courting her in the 
summer evenings, as smart as smart, with a 
posy in his button-hole. And now John’s 
hair was getting grey, and there was hardly 
ever enough to eat. 

As for the baby, it cried a good deal at odd 
times ; but at night, when its mother had 
settled down to sleep, it would always begin 
to cry, quite as a matter of course, so that 
she hardly got any rest at all. This made 
her very tired. The baby could make up 
for its bad nights during the day, if it liked, 
but the poor mother couldn’t. So whenever 
she had nothing to do she used to sit and cry, 
because she was tired out with work and worry. 
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One evening the blacksmith was busy with 
his forge. He was making a goat-shoe for 
the goat of a very rich lady, who wished to 
see how the goat liked being shod, and also 
whether the shoe would come to fivepence 
or sevenpence before she ordered the whole 
set. This was the only order John had had 
that week. And as he worked his wife sat 
and nursed the baby, who, for a wonder, was 
not crying. 

Presently, over the noise of the bellows, 
and over the clank of the iron, there came 
another sound. The blacksmith and his 
wife looked at each other. 

“T heard nothing,” said he. 

“Neither did I,” said she. 

But the noise grew louder—and the two 
were sO anxious not to hear it that he 
hammered away at the goat-shoe harder 
than he had ever hammered in his life, and 
she began to sing to the baby—a thing she 
had not had the heart to do for weeks. 

But through the blowing and hammering 
and singing the noise came louder and 
louder—and the more they tried not to hear 
it, the more they had to. It was like the noise 
of some great creature purring, purring, 
purring—and the reason they did not want 
to believe they really heard it was, 
that it came from the great dungeon 
down below, where the old iron was, 
and the firewood and the twopenn’orth 
of coal, and the broken steps that 
went down into the dark and 
ended no one knew where. 

“Tt can’t be anything in 
the dungeon,” said 
the blacksmith, 
wiping his face. 
“Why, I shall have 
to go down there 
after more coals in 
a minute.” 

“ There isn’t any- 
thing there, of 
course. How could 
there be?” said his 
wife. And they tried 
so hard to believe 
that there could be 
nothing there that 
presently they very 
nearly did believe it. 

Then the black- 
smith took his 
shovel in one hand 
and his riveting 
hammer in the 


other, and hung the 
Vol. xvi i,—29, 
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old stable lantern on his little finger, and 
went down to get the coals. 

“T am not taking the hammer because I 
think there is anything there,” said he, “ but 
it is handy for breaking the large lumps of 
coal.” 

“T quite understand,” said his wife, who 
had brought the coal home in her apron that 
very afternoon, and knew that it was all 
coal-dust. 

So he went down the winding stairs to the 
dungeon, and stood at the bottom of the 
steps holding the lantern above his head just 
to see that the dungeon really was empty, as 
usual. Half of it was empty as usual, except 
for the old iron and odds and ends, and the 
firewood and the coals. But the other side 
was not empty. It was quite full, and what 
it was full of was Dragon. 

“Tt must have come up those nasty broken 
steps from goodness knows where,” said the 
blacksmith to himself, trembling all over, as 
he tried to creep back up the winding stairs. 

But the dragon was too quick for him— 
it put out a great claw and caught him by the 
leg, and as it moved it rattled like a great 
bunch of keys, or like the sheet-iron they 
make thunder out of in the pantomime. 








‘* THE DRAGON WAS TOO QUICK FOR HIM.” 
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“No you don’t,” said the dragon, in a 
spluttering voice, like a damp squib. 

“Deary, deary me,” said poor John, 
trembling more than ever in the claw of 
the dragon ; “ here’s a nice end for a respect- 
able blacksmith !” 

The dragon seemed very much struck by 
this remark. 

“ Do you mind saying that again ?” said he, 
quite politely. 

So John said again, very distinctly :— 

“ Here—Is—A—Nice—End—F or —A— 
Respectable— Blacksmith.” 

“I didn’t know,” said the dragon. “ Fancy 
now! You're the very man I wanted.” 

“So I understood you to say before,” said 
John, his teeth chattering. 

“Oh, I don’t mean what you mean,” said 
the dragon ; “ but.I should like you to doa 
job for me. One of my wings has got some 
of the rivets out of it just above the joint. 
Could you put that to nghts ? ” 

“1 might, sir,” said John, politely, for you 
must always be polite to a possible customer, 
even if he be a dragon. 

“A master craftsman—you are a master, 
of course ?—-can see in a minute what’s 
wrong,” the dragon went on. “ Just come 
round here and feel of my plates, will you ?” 

John timidly went round when the dragon 
took his claw away; and, sure enough, the 
dragon’s off wing was hanging loose and all 
anyhow, and several of the plates near the 
joint certainly wanted riveting. 

The dragon seemed to be made almost 
entirely of iron armour—a sort of tawny, red- 
rust colour it was; from damp, no doubt— 
and under it he seemed to be covered with 
something furry. 

All the blacksmith welled up in John’s 
heart, and he felt more at ease. 

“You could certainly do with a rivet or 
two, sir,” said he ; “in fact, you want a good 
many.” 

“ Well, get to work, then,” said the dragon. 
“You mend my wing, and then I'll go out 
and eat up all the town, and if you make a 
really smart job of it I'll eat you last. 
There !” 

“T don’t want to be eaten last, sir,” said 
John. 

“Well, then, I'll eat you frs¢,” said the 
dragon. 

“1 don’t want that, sir, either,” said John. 

* Go on with you, you silly man,” said the 
dragon ; “you don’t know your own silly 
mind. Come, set to work.” 


“TI don't like the job, sir,” said John, 
I know how easily 


“and that’s the truth. 
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accidents happen. It’s all fair and smooth, 
and ‘ Please rivet me, and I'll eat you last ’— 
and then you get to work and you give a 
gentleman a bit of a nip or a dig under his 
rivets—and then it’s fire and smoke, and no 
apologies will meet the case.” 

“Upon my word of honour as a dragon,” 
said the other. 

“I know you wouldn't do it on purpose, 
sir,” said John; “but any gentleman will 
give a jump and a sniff if he’s nipped, and 
one of your sniffs would be enough for me. 
Now, if you'd just let me fasten you up?” 

“Tt would be so undignified,” objected the 
dragon. 

“We always fasten a horse up,” said 
John, “and he’s the ‘noble animal.’” 

“It’s all very well,” said the dragon, “ but 
how do I know you'd untie me again when 
you'd riveted me? Give me something in 
pledge. What do you value most?” 

“My hammer,” said John. “A blacksmith 
is nothing without a hammer.” 

“But you’d want that for riveting me. 
You must think of something else, and at 
once, or I'll eat you first.” 

At this moment the baby in the room 
above began to scream. Its mother had 
been so quiet that it thought she had settled 
down for the night, and that it was time to 
begin. 

“Whatever’s that?” said the dragon— 
starting so that every plate on his body 
rattled. 

“Tt’s only the baby,” said John. 

“What's that?” asked the dragon — 
* something you value ? ” 

“Well, yes, sir, rather,” said the black- 
smith. 

“Then bring it here,” said the dragon ; 
“and I'll take care of it till you've done 
riveting me, and you shall tie me up.” 

“ All right, sir,” said John; “but I ought 
to warn you. Babies are poison to dragons, 
so I don’t deceive you. It’s all right to 
touch—but don’t you go putting it into your 
mouth. I shouldn't like to see any harm 
come to a nice-looking gentleman like you.” 

The dragon purred at this compliment and 
said : 

“All right, Pll be careful. 
fetch the thing, whatever it is.” 

So John ran up the steps as quickly as he 
could, for he knew that if the dragon got 
impatient before it was fastened up, it could 
heave up the roof of the dungeon with one 
heave of its back, and kill them all in the 
ruins. His wife was asleep, in spite of the 
baby’s cries ; and John picked up the baby 


Now go and 
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and took it down and put it between the 
dragon’s front paws. 

“You just purr to it, sir,” he said, “and 
it'll be as good as gold.” 

So the dragon purred, and his purring 
pleased the baby so much 
that it left off crying. 


“THE DRAGON'S PURRING PLEASED THE BABY.” 


Then John rummaged among the heap of 
old iron and found there some heavy chains 
and a great collar that had been made in the 
days when men sang over their work and put 
their hearts into it, so that the things they 
made were strong enough to bear the weight 
of a thousand years, let alone a dragon. 

John fastened the dragon up with the 
collar and the chains, and when he had pad- 
locked them all on safely he set to work to 
find out how many rivets would be needed. 

“Six, eight, ten—twenty, forty,” said he; 
“T haven’t half enough rivets in the shop. 
If you'll excuse me, sir, I'll step round to 
another forge and get a few dozen. I won't 
be a minute.” 

And off he went, leaving the baby between 
the dragon’s fore-paws, laughing and crowing 
with pleasure at the very large purr of it. 

John ran as hard as he could into the 
town, and found the mayor and corporation. 

“There’s a dragon in my dungeon,” he 
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said; “I’ve chained him up. Now come 
and help to get my baby away.” 

And he told them all about it. 

But they all happened to have engage- 
ments for that evening; so they praised 


John’s cleverness, and 
said they were quite 
content to leave the 


‘\ matter in his hands. 
- “But what about my 
baby ?” said John. 

“Oh, well,” said the 
mayor, “if anything 
should happen, you will 
always be able to re- 
member that 
your baby 
perished in a 
good cause.” 

So John 
went home 
again, and told 
his wife some 
of the tale. 

“You've 
given the baby 
to the dragon!” she cried. 
“Oh, you unnatural parent !” 

“ Hush,” said John, and he told 
her some more. 

“Now,” he said, “I’m going 
down. After I’ve been down you 
can go, and if you keep your head 
the boy will be all right.” 

So down went the blacksmith, 
and there was the dragon purring 
away with all his might to keep 
the baby quiet. 

“ Hurry up, can’t you?” he said. “I can’t 
keep up this noise all night.” 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” said the blacksmith, 
“ but all the shops are shut. The job must 
wait till the morning. And don’t forget 
you've promised to take care of that baby. 
You'll find it a little wearing, I’m afraid. 
Good-night, sir.” 

The dragon had purred till he was quite 
out of breath—so now he stopped, and as 
soon as everything was quiet the baby 
thought everyone must have settled for the 
night, and that it was time to begin to 
scream. So it began. 

“Oh, dear,” said the dragon, “this is 
awful.” 

He patted the baby with his claw, but it 
screamed more than ever. 

“ And I am so tired, too,” said the dragon. 
“I did so hope I should have had a good 
night.” 
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The baby went on screaming. 

“ There'll be no peace for me after this,” 
said the dragon ; “it’s enough to ruin one’s 
nerves. Hush, then—did ’ums, then.” And 
he tried to quiet the baby as if it had been a 
young dragon. But when he began to sing 
“ Hush-a-by, dragon,” the baby screamed 
more and more and more. “I can’t keep it 
quiet,” said the dragon ; and then suddenly 
he saw a woman sitting on the steps. “ Here, 
I say,” said he, “do you know anything 
about babies ? ” 

“T do, a little,” said the mother. 

“Then I wish you'd take this one, and let 
me get some sleep,” said the dragon, yawning. 
“You can bring it back in the morning 
before the blacksmith comes.” 

So the mother picked up the baby and 
took it upstairs and told her husband, and 
they went to bed happy, for they had caught 
the dragon and saved the baby. 

And next day John went down and 
explained carefully to the dragon exactly how 
matters stood, and he got an iron gate with 
a grating to it, and set it up at the foot of 
the steps, and the dragon mewed furiously 
for days and days, but when he found it was 
no good he was quiet. 

So now John went to the 
said : 

“I’ve got the dragon and I’ve saved the 
town.” 

“Noble preserver,” cried the mayor, “we 
will get up a subscription for you, and crown 
you in public with a laurel wreath.” 

So the mayor put his name down 
for five pounds, and the corporation 
each gave three, and other people 
gave their guineas and half-guineas, 
and half-crowns and crowns, and 
while the subscription was being 
made the mayor ordered three poems 
at his own expense from the town 
poet to celebrate the occasion. The 
poems were very much admired, 
especially by the mayor and cor- 
poration. 

The first poem dealt with the noble 
conduct of the mayor in arranging 
to have the dragon tied up. The 
second described the splendid assist- 
ance rendered by the corporation. 
And the third expressed the pride 
and joy of the poet in being per- 
mitted to sing such deeds, beside 
which the actions of St. George 
must appear quite commonplace to all with a 
feeling heart or a well-balanced brain. 

When the subscription was finished there 


mayor and 
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was a thousand pounds, and a committee 
was formed to settle what should be done 
with it. <A third of it went to pay for a 
banquet to the mayor and corporation; 
another third was spent in buying a gold 
collar with a dragon on it for the mayor, and 
gold medals with dragons on them for the 
corporation ; and what was left went in com- 
mittee expenses. 

So there was nothing for the blacksmith 
except the laurel wreath, and the knowledge 
that it really was he who had saved the town. 
But after this things went a little better with 
the blacksmith. To begin with, the baby 
did not cry so much as it had before. Then 
the rich lady who owned the goat was so 
touched by John’s noble action that she 
ordered a complete set of shoes at 2s. 4d., 
and even made it up to 2s. 6d. in grateful 
recognition of his public-spirited conduct. 
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) “rH TOURISTS USED 
TO COME.” 


Then tourists 
used to come 
in breaks from quite a 
long way off, and pay two- 
pence each to go down 
the steps and peep through 
the iron grating at the 
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rusty dragon in the dungeon—and it was 
threepence extra for each party if the black- 
smith let off coloured fire to see it by, which, 
as the fire was extremely short, was twopence- 
halfpenny clear profit every time. And the 
blacksmith’s wife used to provide teas at 
ninepence a head, and altogether things grew 
brighter week by week. 

The baby—named John, after his father, 
and called Johnnie for short—began presently 
to grow up. He was great friends with Tina, 
the daughter of the whitesmith, who lived 
nearly opposite. She was a dear little girl, 
with yellow pigtails and blue 
eyes, and she was never tired 
of hearing the story of how 
Johnnie, when he was a 
baby, had been minded 
by a real dragon. 

The two children used 
to go together to peep 
through the 
iron grating 
at the dra- 
gon, and 
sometimes 
they would 
hear him 
mew pite- 


ously. And 
eS 
ats 
< 
““THE DRAGON BEHAVED LIKE A SMELTING WORKS.” 
they would light a _ halfpennyworth of 


coloured fire to look at him by. 
grew older and wiser. 

Now, at last one day the mayor and 
corporation, hunting the hare in their gold 
gowns, came screaming back to the town 
gates with the news that a lame, humpy giant, 


And they 
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as big as a tin church, was coming over the 
marshes towards the town. 

“We're lost,” said the mayor. “I'd give 
a thousand pounds to anyone who could 
keep that giant out of the town. JZ know 
what he eats—by his teeth.” 

No one seemed to know what to do. But 
Johnnie and Tina were listening, and they 
looked at each other, and then ran off as fast 
as their boots would carry them. 

They ran through the forge, and down the 
dungeon steps, and knocked at the iron door. 

“Who's there ?” said the dragon. 











“It’s only 
us,” said the 
children. 

And the dra- 
gon was so dull from having been 
alone for ten years that he said :— 

“Come in, dears.” 

“ You won’t hurt us, or breathe 
fire at us or anything?” asked Tina. 
And the dragon said, “‘ Not for worlds.” 

So they went in and talked to him, and 
told him what the weather was like outside, 
and what there was in the papers, and at 
last Johnnie said : 

“ There’s a lame giant in the town. 
wants you.” 


He 
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“Does he?” said the dragon, showing his 
teeth. “If only I were out of this!” 

“ If we let you loose you might manage to 
run away before he could catch you.” 

“Ves, | might,” answered the, dragon, 
“ but then again I mightn’t.” 

““Why—you'd never fight 
Tina. 

“No,” said 
peace, I am. 
see. 

So the children loosed the dragon from the 
chains and the collar, 
and he broke down 
one end of the dun- 
geon and went out 

only pausing at 
the forge door to get 
the blacksmith to 
rivet his wing. 

He met the lame 
giant at the gate 
of the town, and 
the giant banged 
on the dragon 
with his club as if 
he were banging 
an iron foundry, 
and the dragon 
behaved like a 
smelting works 
all fire and smoke. 

It was a fearful 

sight, and people 

watched it from 

a distance, falling 

off their legs with the shock 
of every bang, but always 
getting up to look again. 

At last the dragon won, and 
the giant sneaked away across 
the marshes, and the dragon, 
who was very tired, went home 
to sleep, announcing his intention of 
eating the town in the morning. He 
went back into his old dungeon because 
he was a stranger in the town, and he 
did not know of any other respectable 
lodging. Then Tina and Johnnie went 
to the mayor and corporation and _ said, 
“The giant is settled. Please give us the 
thousand pounds reward.” 

But the mayor said, “ No, no, my boy. 
It is not you who have settled the giant, it is 
the dragon. I suppose you have chained 
him up again? When Ae comes to claim the 
reward he shall have it.” 

“ He isn’t chained up yet,” 


him?” said 


the dragon; “I’m all for 
You let me out, and you'll 


said Johnnie. 
“Shall I send him to claim the reward ?” 
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But the mayor said he need not trouble ; 
and now he offered a thousand pounds to 
anyone who would get the dragon chained 
up again. 

“1 don’t trust you,” said Johnnie. “ Look 
how you treated my father when he chained 
up the dragon.” 

But the people who were listening at the 
door interrupted, and said that if Johnnie 
could fasten up the dragon again they would 
turn out the mayor and let Johnnie be mayor 
in his place. For they had been dissatisfied 

with the mayor for some time, and 
thought they would like a change. 

So Johnnie said, “Done,” and off 
he went, hand-in-hand with Tina, and 
they called on all their little friends 
and said : 

“Will you help us to save the 
town?” 

And all the children said, “ Yes, of 

course we will. What fun!” 
“Well, then,” said Tina, “you 
must all bring your basins of bread 
and milk to the 
forge to-morrow 
at breakfast 
time.” 

“ And if ever I 
am mayor,” said 
Johnnie, “I will 
give a banquet, 
and you shall be 
invited. And 
we'll have noth- 
ing but sweet 
things from be- 
ginning to end.” 

All the children 
promised, and 
next morning 
Tina and Johnny 
rolled the big 
washing-tub 
down the wind- 
ing stair. 

“What's that 
noise?” asked 
the dragon. 

“Tt’s only a big giant breathing,” 
Tina ; “he’s gone by, now.” 

Then, when all the town children brought 
their bread and milk, Tina emptied it into 
the wash-tub, and when the tub was full 
Tina knocked at the iron door with the 
grating in it, and said :— 

“ May we come in?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the dragon; “it’s very 
dull here.” 


THEIR BREAD AND MILK, 


said 
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So they went in, and with the help of nine 
other children they lifted the washing-tub in 
and set it down by the dragon. Then all 
the other children went away, and Tina and 
Johnnie sat down and cried. 

“What’s this?” asked the dragon, “and 
what’s the matter ? ” 

“ This is bread and milk,” said Johnnie ; 
“it’s our breakfast—all of it.” 

“ Well,” said the dragon, “I don’t see 
what you want with breakfast. I’m going 
to eat every one in the town as soon as I’ve 
rested a little.” 

“Dear Mr. Dragon,” said Tina, “I wish 
you wouldn’t eat us. How would you like 
to be eaten yourself?” 

“Not at all,” the dragon confessed, “ but 
nobody will eat me.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Johnnie, “ there’s a 
giant , 

“T know. 
him——” 

“Yes, but there’s another come now—the 
one you fought was only this one’s little boy. 
This one is half as big again.” 

“ He’s seven times as big,” said Tina. 

“No, nine times,” said Johnnie. “ He’s 
bigger than the steeple.” 

“Oh, dear,” said the dragon. 
expected this.” 

“And the mayor has told him where you 
are,” Tina went on, “and he is coming to 
eat you as soon as he has sharpened his big 
knife. ‘The mayor told him you were a wild 
dragon—but he didn’t mind. He said he 
only ate wild dragons—with bread sauce.” 

“That’s tiresome,” said the dragon, “ and 
I suppose this sloppy stuff in the tub is the 
bread sauce ?” 

The children said it was. “Of course,’ 
they added, “ bread sauce is only served with 
wild dragons. ‘Tame ones are served with 
apple sauce and onion stuffing. What a pity 
you're not a tame one: he’d never look at 
you then,” they said. “Good-bye, poor 
dragon, we shall never see you again, and 
now you'll know what it’s like to be eaten.” 
And they began to cry again. 

“Well, but look here,” said the dragon, 
“couldn’t you pretend I was a tame dragon ? 
Tell the giant that I’m just a poor little, timid 
tame dragon that you kept for a pet.” 

“He'd never believe it,” said Johnnie. 
“If you were our tame dragon we should 
keep you tied up, you know. We shouldn’t 
like to risk losing such a dear, pretty pet.” 

Then the dragon begged them to fasten 
him up at once, and they did so: with the 
collar and chains that were made years ago— 


I fought with him, and licked 


“T never 


? 
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in the days when men sang over their work 
and made it strong enough to bear any strain. 

And then they went away and told the 
people what they had done, and Johnnie was 
made mayor, and had a glorious feast exactly 
as he had said he would—with nothing in it 
but sweet things. It began with Turkish 
delight and halfpenny buns, and went on 
with oranges, toffee, cocoanut-ice, pepper- 
mints, jam-puffs, raspberry-noyeau, ice-creams, 
and meringues, and ended with bull’s-eyes 
and ginger-bread and acid-drops. 

This was all very well for Johnnie and 
Tina; but if you are kind children’ with 
feeling hearts you will perhaps feel sorry for 
the poor deceived, deluded dragon—chained 
up in the dull dungeon, with nothing to do 
but to think over the shocking untruths that 
Johnnie had told him. 

When he thought how he had been tricked 
the poor captive dragon began to weep—and 
the large tears fell down over his rusty plates. 
And presently he began to feel faint, as 
people sometimes do when they have been 
crying, especially if they have not had any- 
thing to eat for ten years or so. 

And then the poor creature dried his eyes 
and looked about him, and there he saw the 
tub of bread and milk. So he thought, “If 
giants like this damp, white stuff, perhaps Z 
should like it too,” and he tasted a little, and 
liked it so much that he ate it all up. 

And the next time the tourists came, and 
Johnnie let off the coloured fire, the dragon 
said, shyly :— 

“ Excuse my troubling you, but could you 
bring me a little more bread and milk?” 

So Johnnie arranged that people should go 
round with carts every day to collect the 
children’s bread and milk for the dragon. 
The children were fed at the town’s expense 

on whatever they liked ; and they ate 
nothing but cake and buns and sweet things, 
and they said the poor dragon was very 
welcome to their bread and milk. 

Now, when Johnnie had been mayor ten 
years or so he married Tina, and on their 
wedding morning they went to see the 
dragon. He had grown quite tame, and his 
rusty plates had fallen off in places, and 
underneath he was soft and furry to stroke. 
So now they stroked him. 

And he said, “I don’t know how I could 
ever have liked eating anything but bread 
and milk. I am a tame dragon, now, aren’t 
I?” And when they said “ Yes, he was,” 
the dragon said : 

“T am so tame, won’t you undo me?” 
And some people would have been afraid to 
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trust him, but Johnnie and Tina were so 
happy on their wedding day that they could 
not believe any harm of anyone in the world. 
So they loosed the chains, and the dragon 
said, “Excuse me a moment, there are one or 
two little things I should like to fetch,” and 
he moved off to those mysterious steps and 
went down them, out of sight into the dark- 
ness. 
his rusty plates fell off. 

In a few minutes they heard him clanking 
up the steps. He brought something in his 
mouth—it was a bag of gold. 

“It’s no good to me,” he said ; “ perhaps 
you might find it come in useful.” So they 
thanked him very kindly. 

“More where that came from,” said he, 
and fetched more and more and more, till 
they told him to stop. So now they were 
rich, and so were their fathers and mothers. 
Indeed, everyone was rich, and there were 
no more poor people in the 
town. And they all got rich 


without working, which is very 
had 


wrong; but the dragon 


And as he moved more and more of 
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never been to school, as you have, so he 
knew no better. 

And as the dragon came out of the 
dungeon, following Johnnie and Tina into 
the bright gold and blue of their wedding 
day, he blinked his eyes as a cat does in the 
sunshine, and he shook himself, and the last 
of his plates dropped off, and his wings with 
them, and he was just like a very, very 
extra-sized cat. And from that day he grew 
furrier and furrier, and he was the beginning 
of all cats. Nothing of the dragon remained 
except the claws, which all cats have still, 
as you can easily ascertain. 

And I hope you see now how important it 
is to feed your cat with bread and milk. If 
you were to let it have nothing to eat but 
mice and birds it might grow larger and 
fiercer, and scalier and tailier, and get wings 
and turn into the beginning of dragons. And 
then there would be all the bother over again. 

















A Remarkable Quilt. 


BASSETT. 


collecting of autographs 
has always had a fascination 
for people. But probably 
never has this _ interesting 
hobby been associated with 
a more pleasing work than 
that lately accomplished by Mrs. J. Wheeler 
Bennett, of Ravensbourne, Keston, near 
Bromley, in Kent. This work takes the form 
of a unique quilt, which consists of forty 
satin “squares” arranged in diamond shape 
and joined with torchon lace. Upon the 
“squares” are inscribed the autographs of 
some 400 or more persons of high rank, or 
distinguished in the service of the State, in 
politics, science, art, music, and literature. 
Now that it is completed, the quilt has been 
disposed of for the benefit of the funds of a 
local charity—the Bromley Cottage Hospital 

and realized a handsome sum for this 
object. 

So remarkable a piece of work, which will 
be an art treasure in the home to which it 
goes, calls for more than passing reference, 
and having been privileged to inspect it, I 
am able to pass in review some of the dis- 
tinguished names it bears. 

Occupying the central place in the quilt is 
the Royal square, having the signatures of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the Duke and 
Duchess of York, 
the Princess Vic- 
toria of Wales, the 
Duchess of Fife, 
and the Duke of 
Fife. Near to this 
is another Royal 
square, that in 
which H.R.H. 
the Duchess of 
Albany’s signature 
is given, with those 
of her son and 
daughter, the 
young Duke of 
Albany and the 
Princess Alice. 
The signatures 
here are those of 
the Duke of Teck, 
the Princes Adol- 





phus and Alex- 
under of Teck, 
and the Princess 


Adolphus of Teck. 
Vol. xviii.--30 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALFRED DEwWEy, SIDCUP. 


The peerage is represented by numerous 
names, distinguished in many instances by 
honourable service in the State. Here are 
the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Ashbourne, the 
Duke of Westminster, the Duchess of West- 
minster, Duchess of Newcastle, Marquis 
and Marchioness of Tweeddale, Marquis of 
Salisbury, Earl of Aberdeen, Countess of 
Aberdeen, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
K.G., Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, who, as Sir Charles 
Russell, was the most brilliant advocate at 
the Bar, Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, Lord 
Kitchener of Khartoum, the hero of the 
Soudan, and many others. 

In the world of politics the Prime Minister 
has already been mentioned. Other names 
more especially known in the political arena 
are Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies ; Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, Bart., the Home Secretary ; Sir 
Edward Clarke, Q.C., M.P.; Sir Robert 
Finlay, Q.C., M.P.; Mr. W. Willis, Q.C., 
M.P.; the late lamented Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, and a number of other Q.C. M.P.’s. 

His Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland 
leads off the list of dignitaries of the Church 
who have given their autographs “in the 
sweet cause of charity.” The roll of bishops 
and their wives includes the Bishop of 
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London and Mrs. Creighton, the Bishop of 
Chichester and Mrs. Wilberforce, the Bishop 
of Manchester and Mrs. Moorhouse, Arch- 
bishop O’Brien (of Halifax), and then there 
are also the Dean of Winchester and Mrs. 
McClure, Canon Barnett and Mrs. Barnett, 
Canon Elwyn, Canon Duckworth, Canon 
Murray, and Canon Allen. 

Civic names are here in large number, and 
include Sir Faudel Phillips (Lord 
Mayor, 1896-7) and Lady Faudel 
Phillips, Sir Horatio Davies (Lord 
Mayor, 1897-8) and Lady Davies; } 
Sir Henry Knight, who was Lord \ 
Mayor of London 1882-3; Alder- § 
men R. C. Halse (the late), F 
Alliston (of Beckenham), Alfred 
C. Newton, Clarence R. Halse, 
and Under Sheriff Webster 
Glynne. 

The Bench and Bar are re- 
presented by a singularly distin- 
guished list of names. Here are 
among those who occupy seats 
on the Bench: The Lord Chief 
Justice Russell, Lord Esher, 
Master of the Rolls, Sir Joseph 
Chitty, Sir Richard Henn Collins, 
Sir Ford North, Sir James Stirling, 
Sir Robert Romer, Sir James 
Charles Matthew, Sir Robert 
Samuel Wright, Sir Arthur 
Kekewich, Sir Gainsford Bruce, 
Sir Arthur Moseley Channell, and 
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last, but not least, that stern 
judge who has tried and sen- 
tenced more criminals than any 
other living man, Sir Henry 
Hawkins, now Lord Brampton. 
At the Bar we have, besides the 
Q.C. M.P.’s already mentioned, 
Mr. Graham Hastings, Q.C., 
Mr. Arthur Jelf, Q.C., Sir R. T. 
Reid, Q.C., Mr. J. W. Wheeler, 
Q.C., Mr. Lawson Walton, Q.C., 
Mr. Ernest Levett, Q.C., and 
Mr. F. A. Bosanquet, Q.C. 
Art has distinguished repre- 
sentatives in the names of Sir 
E. J. Poynter, President of the 
Royal Academy ; Alma-Tadema, 
Briton Rivitre, Frank Dicksee, 
Luke Fildes, Val Prinsep, 
Andrew Gow, J. MacWhirter, 
Henry Wells, Hubert Herkomer, 
E. Onslow Ford, H. H. Arm- 
stead, J. W. Waterhouse -~— all 
R.A.’s. Another painter whose 
name is indelibly written in 
the annals of art, although he was never 
admitted to the charmed circle of the 
“Forty” of Burlington House, is_ the 
late Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Other 
names whose paintings have many admirers 
are Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., who has 
lately been engaged in painting the decora- 
tion for the Royal Exchange ; Arthur Hacker, 
the figure painter; James Guthrie, R.S.A., 
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one of the leading portrait painters of the 
newer school, etc. 

In the world of Music the autographs are 
numerous, and we scarce know where to begin. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir J. F. Bridge, con- 
ductor of the Royal Albert Hall, and organist 
of Westminster Abbey ; Sir George Martin, 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Sir Arthur 
Mackenzie, conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, and Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music; Sir George Grove; Sir 
Walter Parratt, organist of St. 
George’s Chapel Royal, Windsor ; 

Dr. Ebenezer Prout, musical pro- 
fessor of Dublin University; Dr. 
W. Creser, composer to the Queen, 
and organist of Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s; Mr. August Manns, the 
veteran musical director of the 
Crystal Palace; and Mr. William 
H. Cummings, Principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music. Coming 
to notable singers, we have a very 
full list of names familiar to music- 
lovers of the present day: Madame 
Albani, Madame Belle Cole, 
Madame Alice Gomez, Miss Ada 
Miss Clara Butt, Miss 
Evangeline Florence, Miss Macin- 
tyre, Madame Blanche Marchesi, 
Mr. Charles Santley, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Hayden 
Coffin; Mr. John Thomas, 
harpist to the Queen; Stephen 


Crossley, 
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Pi Se Adams, the song-writer, etc., 
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Among other notable men 
and women who have ap- 
pended their autographs may 
be mentioned Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, Premier of Canada ; 
Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, 
C.C.B., V.C.; Admiral Sir 
James Erskine, K.C.B. ; 
Admiral Commerell, G.C.B., 
V.C.; the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton; Sir Frederick 
Falkner, Chief Recorder of 
Dublin ; Lieutenant-Governor 
Daley, of Nova Scotia ; his 
Eminence Cardinal Logue, 
Archbishop of Armagh; Mr. 
R. D. Blackmore, the novelist ; 
Sir W. H. Broadbent, Bart., 
M.D.; Countess  Balzain, 
great-niece of the Emperor 
Napoleon; Mr. W. H. Preece, 
C.B., F.R.S.; Sir Henry 
Irving; John Ruskin, etc., etc. 

So remarkable a treasure must in future 
years become more and more valuable. As 
we have seen, while it has been in prepara- 
tion, several of those who have signed it—the 
Duchess of Teck, the mother of our future 
Queen; Sir Edward’ Burne-Jones, whose 
works will live for all time; and genial 
Sir Frank Lockwood—have passed away, and 
their autographs remain only to recall them 
to memory. 





Curiosities.” 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.] 


THE RESULT OF AN ELECTION BET. 

In another part of the present number we 
have a very interesting article describing 
the strange result of a wager on the elec- 
tion of the President of the United States, 
the loser of which was obliged to drive a 
donkey across the United States, and to earn 
his own living as he went. This picture 
relates to another of a somewhat similar kind. 











WHAT IS IT? 

This snap-shot from real life would serve 
excellently as a puzzle picture, and we feel 
sure that few persons would guess what this 
strange-looking object really is. We will 
give them the solution. It is simply a 
buffalo, photographed in the City Park, 
Denver, Colorado, by Mr. R. M. Gale. 





A TYRE-BALLOON. 
This is a child’s cycle, of which the tyres 
had recently been blown up fairly tight. A 
short time afterwards it was found that the 
inner tube had forced itself through the 
outer cover into the balloon shown in 
the photo. Mr. F. A. Meigh, of Ash Hall, 
Stoke-on-Trent, sends us this remarkable 
picture. 
4 
Aba A | } 
It is sent by Mr. Judd Hartzell, La Harpe, 
Illinois, together with the following explana- 
tion: ‘* The circumstances are these. In 
1896, during the heat of the McKinley-Bryan 
campaign, a wager was made on the result of 
the election as follows: Mr. Geo. Hamline 
wagered that Mr. McKinley would be elected 
President, while Mr. Thomas Cames wagered 
that Mr. Bryan would be elected. The one 
that lost was to stand all day in the tallest 
tree in our City Park, and also be photo- 
graphed in that position. The photograph 
shows Mr. Cames carrying out the wager, 
he having lost.” The photo, was taken by Mr. 
Henry, La Harpe, Illinois. 
* Copyright, 1899, by George Newnes, Limited, 
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A BARREL ARCH. 

This is a picture of an arch of barrels erected in honour of the 
visit of Lord and Lady Aberdeen to Goderich, Ontario. The 
banner underneath shows the apple crop of the County of Huron for 
the year—viz., 500,000 barrels. The photo. was sent by Mr. W. J. 
Pasmore, of that city. 


A SPORTING OFFER. 


The accompanying laughable challenge was issued by Mr. George 
. 


A CHALLENGE 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY COMPANY, 


- 
To Tax Cuainman asp Dinecrors q 
ov THE Eastern Counties Ranwar Company. 
GaenrLemen, 
Your Engines seem 6s Be taking # tony any I have an old Donkey that + 
1 will guarantee to beat some.of your Business Trains in speed. For example, >. 


your Time Table allows 6,7, amd 8 Minutes from Gheshunt to Wal 
T will back my old Donkey sp a 5 0s:¢ Rat oras, Sat UG omy Veer 


my breakfast before the Train starts. 

This little Donkey is 15 years old, or I would back him to ruti_ against 
some of your Trains from Cheshunt to London. ‘I know he could have beaten 
them 4 or 5 years ago, and I think he do so now, bt I am not willing to 
tax the powers of my old friend, He will do what I have stated with ease, and 
have a good bray afterwards, as if in coptempt of the 1nrenror Powsr of Eastern 
Counties Steam. If you are willing to accept the Challenge, name the day, and 
have an umpire on a fast horse to see afi fair, and I will be ready for you. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your humble Servant, 


debted for the print to Mr. 
Armsden, West Ham, S.E. 





Hoy to the Eastern 
Counties Railway Com- 
pany—now the Great 
Eastern Railway. 
Those who have had 
the pleasure of travel- 
ling on the same line 
in our own days are 
well aware that their 
service is now all that 
could be wished. Yet 
we could name another 
company, very similar 
in name, against whom, 
if the challenge 
were now repeated, 
there is no doubt that 
Mr. Hoy’s ancient 
donkey would have no 
difficulty in carrying off 
the prize, and indulging 
in the bray of triumph 
which his master 
speaks of. We are in- 
F. C. 








QUEER TYPE, 

Mr. A. Steuart Jones, of Wind- 
sor, Canada, sends the accompany- 
ing cutrious photo. and description : 
‘The original is a piece of type- 
metal, which, in the great fire that 
destroyed this town on October 
17th, 1897, was melted from some 
type from the cases of the Tribune 
Publishing Company and found in 
their ruins. The photo. was taken 
by myself, and I might add that 
the original is exactly as found and 
has not been ‘doctored’ in any 
way. It is still the property of 
the above company, and can 
be seen at their office at any 
time.” 
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CUPID’S Mysterious Love LETTER 











CUPID'S LOVE-LETTER. 

Mr. J. William Hook, of Bristol, sends us the 
above curious letter, which contains eight lines of a 
love-poem, and may be read by holding the page on a 
level with the eyes, so as to foreshorten the characters. 


A BOLD ROBIN. 


MAGAZINE. 


“SILVER TIP.” 

We have received the following most interest- 
ing letter from Mr. J. Ashton Gamble, of Sioux 
City, Iowa: ‘‘ Probably the most wonderful canine 
in the world, in his way, is Silver Tip, owned by 
F. E. Barber, proprietor of the New Exchange 
Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Silver Tip’s peculiarity 
is his ability to select instantly from among any 
number of coins of any kind the genuine American 
silver dollar. He has been tried with every variety 
of coin available, including very clever counterfeits, 
and under varying conditions, and never has been 
known to score a failure. He works by retrieving, 
and will not even go near anything but the silver 











Se ao =e, 
From a Photo. by Baldwin Studio, Sioux City, Iowa. 


With the accompanying photograph we have dollar. His most famous feat was in recently deciding 
received from Mr. E. Meredith, of Georgetown, _ in favour of a silver dollar which had been rejected by 
Tredegar, the following letter which describes it: three banks as spurious, and which was subsequently 


**T inclose a photo- 


declared to begenuine 





graph, which I took 
on May 18th, 1899, 
of a robin’s nest in a 


by the sub-treasury 
officials in Chicago. 
The animal deve- 





buffer of a waggon. 
The nest was built 


loped his partiality 
for the dollar silver 








while the waggon 
was undergoing re- 
pairs at the Ebbw 
Vale Steel, Iron, and 
Coal Co.’s waggon 
yard, where upwards 
of sixty men are at 
work daily, and it 
was not noticed 
until there were five 
eggs init. Then 
the bird was seen 
flying out. Several 
persons came to see 
it, as it is quite a 
curiosity. When I 
took it there were 
six eggs in the nest.” 


piece himself, and his 
owner offers no ex- 
planation for his 
remarkable sagacity 
beyond instinct. A 
Boston newspaper 
facetiously suggested 
that he is the reincar- 
nation of a dead 
banker. Silver Tip 
is a handsome tan, 
and weighs 10%lb. 
Mr. Barber has re- 
fused as much as 
5o0odols. in cash for 
his clever canine, and 
declares he is not for 
sale at any price.” 





A LEVIATHAN FROG. 


This startling photograph was taken by 
Mr. E. Dukinfield Jones, of Castro, Parana. 
We presume that it is a ‘* trick-photo- 
graph,” but Mr. Jones does not give us 
any particulars, and he lives such a long 
way off that we cannot readily communi- 
cate with him. Possibly, however, some 
of our readers may be able to discover 
how it is done. It is sent to us by 
Mr. A. G. Grenfell, of Parkgate, Cheshire. 


A REMARKABLE HOBBY. 


The hobbies of collectors are innumer- 
able, and sometimes take extraordinary 
forms. We once heard of a gentleman 
who devoted his spare time to the collec- 
tion of policemen’s batons—certainly the 





queerest craze within 
our experience. The 
above picture, 
though not so re- 
markable, is never- 
theless quite a curi- 
osity of its kind. It 
represents part of 
a collection of jugs 
belonging to a lady. 
There are 613 in 
the picture, but the 
owner possesses over 
725 altogether. They 
came from all parts 
f England and some 
from Germany, and 
some have the names 
of different towns 
stamped on them. 
No two are alike. 
We are indebted for 
this curiosity to Miss 


Fenn, The Hall, 
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Bushey. If any of our readers know of 
any queer collections of this kind we 
shall be very glad to hear from them. 


CAUGHT IN A SHOWER. 

The reproduction below shows a 
new position for a group of sitters. 
It is not, however, anyone’s inven- 
tion, but came to pass by the acci- 
dent of a shower of rain, while the 
ladies were engaged in haymaking. No 
other shelter being at hand, they 
sought protection by burying them- 
selves in the grass, in which position 
the photographer caught them. The 
photo. is sent in by Mr. G. Bond, 
The Rookery, Eye, Suffolk, and was 
taken by Mr. W. Girling, Stradbroke. 














THE 


A CLOCK OF FLOWERS. 

This extraordinary timepiece may be seen in the 
grounds of the waterworks at Detroit. The clock- 
face is composed of flowers and plants, which are 
changed according to the season. The clock itself is 
run by water-power, and keeps correct time. We 
have received this photo. from Mr. T. E. Biand, of 
Hamilton, Ontario, whose sister was the photographer. 


A CARVED COCOANUT. 

Mr. R. B. Main, of Birchfields, Birmingham, writes 
as follows: ‘* This cocoanut came into my possession 
whilst I was residing in Ceylon. It is an ordinary 
cocoanut, carved by a Singalese carpenter with a pen 
knife at the age of seventy. The carving represents 


the different uses that the cocoanut is put to by the 
Firstly, picking the fruit, extracting the 


natives. 
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oil from the nut, the distilling of arrack (an alco- 
holic drink), and, lastly, drawing the toddy. The 
bottom of the cocoanut represents the making of 
curry. There were only three of these cocoanuts 
made—two were shown at the Paris Exhibition, 
and the other is in my possession.” Photo. by 
Powls and Mays, Birmingham. 





A NEW STYLE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Minneapolis has the honour of inventing a new 


method of photographic grouping. The contributor 
of this example, with the modesty of genius, desires 
to withhold his name. He says: ‘‘ These are a group 
of Minneapolis’s fairest girls. They were taken while 
they were all lying on the floor with their heads 
together, and the Kodak suspended from the ceiling.” 





NOT A DANCING CAT. 

‘** This,” says Mrs. W. Schultz, of Summit, N.J., 
who sends the photo., ‘‘ does not represent a dancing 
cat, but is a snap-shot I took from inside the hall as 
the cat was climbing up the screen door, a favourite 
amusement of his. The wire screen, being so fine, 
does not show against the strong light of the sky.” 








““FOUR KNIVES WERE AT WORK RIPPING AND SLASHING IN ALL DIRECTIONS.” 


(See page 250.) 





